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MICHELIN. BECAUSE 
SO MUCH IS RIDING 
ON YOUR TIRES. 








Michelin is guided by a 
riTale emevistigleliare keelare=)e)p 
tires are the most important 
pieces of equipment you can 
eRe elulmee|s 

Therefore, making the best 
tires, regardless of cost, is an 
obsession with us. 

That is why we make our 
own steel for our steel-belted 
radials. Why we take so long 
to develop and test each tire 
model. 

That is also why Michelins 
perform as well as they perform. 

And last as long as they 
last. And why they cost more. 

a though you may find, as 
many Michelin buyers 


a 
Cae do, they end up cost- 
= ing less to own in the 
5 long run. 
$5 MICHELIN 
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The war that 

went wrong 

Saigon fell a decade ago, but 
America is haunted to this day 
by its only outright defeat. 





__ wrenching experience 

| It may take some time for the 
U.S. to absorb what Viet Nam 

| taught about the use of power. 


on Moscow 

Once “their guys” were the 
rebels. Now the insurgents 
are often “our” guys. 


hope and horror 

A selection of letters and 
poems written by those who 
served, and sometimes died. 
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Viet Nam still stirs uneasy memories 


16 Peacebutnotplenty 32 


for a tormented land 

The South still bustles, but the 
Communist rations of food 
and liberty are meager indeed. 


“Misreported then, 48 
misremembered now” 

So writes Richard Nixon in his 

new book. “We won the war,” 

he says, “but lost the peace.” 


Veterans of an era: 52 
Where are they now? 

The war’s principals and bit 
players alike have gradually 
discovered new roles. 


In Washington, 61 
a sublime memorial 

The wall of names is sanctum 
and symbol for veterans of the 
war and for their countrymen. 
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you'll find Visa just as accepted as it is around 
town. For Visa Cards and Travelers Cheques 
carry the name most widely used around 
the world for travel, shopping, entertaining 
and cash. 

With Visa you're welcome at nearly four 
million locations, in 156 countries, on six 
continents. And you can get @ash advances 
with Visa from over 151,000 Bank offices 
worldwide. 

All of which means that f 
or business use, few things 
in this world are as conve- 
nient, useful, versatile and 
accepted as Visa. 
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ry aia the turbulent years of the Viet Nam War, scores of 
TIME correspondents and photographers braved the dan- 
gers of battle to help shape the magazine’s coverage. Two of 
them, Correspondent John Cantwell and Photographer Sean 
Flynn, died in the conflict, and five others were wounded. The 
list of present staffers who served in Viet Nam, either as journal- 
ists or in the service of their country, is long and distinguished. 

For Dean Brelis, currently TIME’s New Delhi bureau chief, 
memories of Viet Nam go back to 1950-51, when it was an em- 
battled French colony. Ho Chi Minh, leader of Viet Nam’s fight 
for independence, once told Brelis, “We will defeat the French, 
and if you make the mistake of staying here, we will defeat you.” 
Recalls Brelis: “It was a warning I never forgot.” 

James Wilde, now TIME’s Nairobi bureau chief, is haunted 
most by an experience in 
March 1965. “I spent 48 
hours in a pouring mon- 
soon helping to load the 
dead of the South Viet- 
namese Sth Airborne Bat- 
talion onto helicopters,” 
Wilde remembers. “There 
were 453 of them, includ- 
ing six U.S. advisers. All 
of the corpses were rotten 
with rain. We were 
scared; we could feel the 
Viet Cong watching from 
a nearby tree line. The 
stench of death massaged 
my skin; it took years to 
wash away.” 

Chicago Bureau Chief 
Christopher Ogden was a 
college student in 1965 
when he decided to hitch- 
hike around Southeast 
Asia. Among his stops: 
Saigon. Ogden returned to 
Viet Nam in 1968 as a 
U.S. Army lieutenant 
with an intelligence unit. 
Diplomatic Correspon- 
dent William Stewart 
served in South Viet Nam as a Foreign Service offi- 
cer from 1966 to 1970, first as a civilian district ad- 
viser in the pacification effort in Long An province, 
south of Saigon, then in the capital. “I don’t think I ever 
worked so hard or played so hard as in those years,”’ says Stew- 
art. “By the time I finally departed, in January 1970, I was so 
consumed that I was unable to leave my Manila hotel room for 
several days.” He returned to Saigon as a TIME correspondent in 
| 1972-73 and again in 1975. Johannesburg Bureau Chief Marsh 
Clark recalls the special problems of covering the war from 
1968 to’70, when U.S. involvement was at its peak. “We tried to 
report on the myriad social difficulties the war was creating, es- 
pecially the huge migration of people into the cities,” he says. 
“Just covering the battles did not actually tell much about how 
the war was really going.” 

Photographer David Burnett has especially vivid memories 
of the Easter offensive of 1972. “Most unnerving,” 
he recalls, “was the sight, through the borrowed binoculars 
of an American adviser, of a wave of North Vietnamese tanks 
coming toward us.” Rio de Janeiro Bureau Chief Gavin Scott 
chronicled the dwindling American presence in Viet Nam in 
1973-74. “It was possible, in those fading days of the war,” 
he says, “to eat breakfast with my family, drive out of Saigon for 
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a morning’s action, then return for a gossipy lunch.” 

William McWhirter, now bureau chief in Bonn, reported 
from Viet Nam for TIME and LIFE during several tours from 
1965 on. He had his final assignment there in 1975, covering 
the South Vietnamese retreat from Hué down the coast to the 
outskirts of Saigon. Photographer Dirck Halstead, who was 
based in Saigon three times between 1965 and 1975 for United 
Press International and TIME, took prize-winning pictures of 
the frenzied crowds trying to escape Saigon in 1975 before leav- 
ing himself by helicopter from Tan Son Nhut airfield just be- 
fore the city fell. His contemporary photographs of Viet Nam 
are part of this week’s coverage. 

Bahrain Bureau Chief Barry Hillenbrand has a special reason 
to remember his tour in Viet Nam. In September 1974 he married 
Nguyen Thi Phuong Nga,a 
Saigon university student. 
The next year he tried, and 
failed, toget his Vietnamese 
in-laws out of the country. 
Six years passed before they 
were allowed to immigrate 
tothe U.S. TIME was able to 
get many of its Vietnamese 
employees and their fam- 
ilies out of the collapsing 
country. Dang Nguyen, bu- 
reau manager from 1964 to 
1975 and now the chief of 
Time Inc.'s wire room in 
New York City, flew out 
with his wife and six chil- 
dren on a US. Air Force 
plane a week before Sai- 
gon’s fall. So did Staff Pho- 
tographer Le-Minh Thai, 
now employed in the Los 
Angeles bureau. Book- 
keeper Nga Thi Tran was 
able to get seats aboard a 
military helicopter three 
days later; she now works 
on TIME's news desk in 
New York. San Francisco 
Wire Room Operator 
Luong Long left by plane just two days before the end. 

James Willwerth, in Viet Nam in 1970-71 and 

now bureau chief in Bangkok, returned last year for 
the first time since the end of the war. Says he: “The visit was a 
sobering look at the ways in which hard-line ideologues have im- 
posed their willona nation.” Eddie Adams, a TIME photographer 
who, while on assignment for the Associated Press in 1968, took 
the indelible picture ofa Vietnamese general shooting a Viet Cong 
point-blank, also went back in 1983, though reluctantly. “I didn’t 
think I had left anything there,” he says. “I was wrong. Every- 
thingcame back, but it wasall off-key: Russians walking down the 
streets, the barsall turned into sedate coffee shops. I wasa stranger 
in a familiar place.” 

International Editor Karsten Prager was in Saigon frequently 
from 1965 to 1968. He looks back on his Viet Nam years with both 
pain and gratification. “We all left something there, and we all 
gained something,” says Prager. “As journalists, we suspected that 
we would never get a more dramatic story than Viet Nam. We fre- 
quently asked ourselves what could ever top it. Nothing ever did.” 
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“This little cartridge 
put my Canon PC's 
in aclass all their own. 


My Canon Personal Cartridge Copiers 
are the only copiers with Canon's 
exclusive PC Cartridge system. That 
means theyre virtually service-free. And 
it also means they let you copy in your 
choice of six colors! 







PC-10 
The shortest distance between you and a 
quick copy. 


PC-20 


8 copies a minute plus automatic feeding. 


PC-25 
It reduces, enlarges, even copies up to 
legal size! 


Canon ««PC))) 
Personal Cartridge Copying, 
Plain and Simple: 

For more information call toll free 


1-800-OK CANON 


© 1985 Canon USA. Inc 








Letters 


Gorbachev Power 


To the Editors: 

Gorbachev sounds too good to be true 
[SPECIAL SECTION, March 25]. Still, it is 
refreshing to hear a Soviet leader ac- 
knowledge, “If we can get the economics 
right, I believe politics and peace will look 
after themselves.” 

Richard J. McKernan 
Girard, Ohio 


Gorbachev may be a bright young 


| face, but he still sports the same tired 


ideas. The US. and its allies must not be 

deceived by this new Kremlin breed of 
“Moscow yuppies.” 

Michael Eversman 

Columbus, Ga 


Mikhail Gorbachey 





Gorbachev’s comments mean noth- 
ing. Even if he intends to make substan- 
tive changes in Soviet policy, he could 
hardly say so now. Gorbachev will even- 
tually change the government's direction 
for the simple reason that current Soviet 
policy has not been in that country’s best 
interest. The U.S.S.R. needs to participate 
in the world economy. 

Larry D. Doores 
Amherst, Mass 


The last thing we in the West want is 
an efficient Soviet economy. It is to our ad- 
vantage for the U.S.S.R. to remain bogged 
down in a morass of bureaucratic paper 
work. Look what happened 45 years ago. 
The Third Reich was far too efficient 

Ake Danielsson 
Villennes, France 


President Reagan's decision not to at- 
tend the Chernenko funeral was ill ad- 
vised. The occasion presented an opportu- 
nity to improve the abrasive climate. 

Mark Freeman 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


As a Cuban who escaped from Fidel 
Castro’s tyranny, I know a bit about 
life under Communism. Gorbachev im- 
presses me as a man endowed with great 


| ons buried underground? We did not 








mental ability, a vigor that never tires and | 
a curiosity that is rarely satisfied. This | 
man is a formidable antagonist | 
Clarence B. Santos 

Los Angeles 


It is unrealistic to expect Gorbachev 
to change the Soviet attitude toward us. 
Gorbachev is no Stalin. He is only a mem- 
ber of a system that is protected by the 
armed forces, the KGB and a bureaucracy, 
all of which have a vested interest in 
maintaining the status quo. 

Jacob Weitzer 
North Miami Beach 


Since we do not know the basic facts 
about the Soviet leaders, how in the world 
could we verify the extent of their weap- 


know Yuri Andropov had a wife until the 
day of his funeral. Now we do not know 
the profession of Gorbachev's wife or 
what his daughter and son-in-law (both 
reportedly doctors) are doing. The CIA | 
had better shape up. 





Jovan Savic 
Chicago 


Fetal Cry 


No wonder many doctors and pro- 
choice activists are irritated by the anti- 
abortion film Silent Scream (MEDICINE, 
March 25]. They are upset because it not 
only tells the truth but shows it. 

(The Rev.) Gerald E. Curley 
Layton, Utah 


As the loving mother of three happy 
children, I prefer the “silent scream” of 
the unwanted fetus to the reverberating 
cry of the unwanted child. 

Liz Bourne 
Lyme Center, N.H. 


The article about Silent Scream im- 
plied that the pro-life people have con- 
trived a piece of propaganda designed to 
shock the viewer. I am waiting for the 
pro-choice advocates to produce an objec- 
tive film showing an actual abortion that 
does not shock the audience. 

Melissa Rhyne 
Mauldin, S.C. 


The pro-life film Silent Scream fol- 
lows in the tradition of well-made propa- 
ganda by appealing not to the intelligence 
of its viewers but to the emotions. Rather 
than address the issues in this complex 
moral question, the movie sensationalizes. 

Michael C. Garvan 
Brewster, Mass. 


Formidable Lady 

Finally we may have in Jeane Kirk- 
patrick [NATION, March 25] a female 
whose nomination as a national candi- 
date would be based on her talents, not 
her gender. Geraldine Ferraro may push 
Pepsi, but Kirkpatrick is the Real Thing. 
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When Shah Jehan saw the contractors bid, did he say 
“Make the pool a little smaller"? 
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masterpiece. This is a principle we keep in mind during the twelve 
long years it takes to create Johnnie Walker Black Label. 

It has every right to be expensive. 
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In hospitals all across the country 
patients are wearing wound dressings with some 
amazing skin-like characteristics. They’re absolutely fey 


waterproof, yet totally elastic and breathable. This 

allows the healing process to oecur naturally. We call it Bion II. And it truly is a second skin 
These dressings are, in fact, a successful duplica- _ for fabrics. 

tion of the skin’s own unique —_— And now we've Now that Bion II has left the ho om hikers, 


adapted this technology to fabrics. climbers and outdoorspeople everywhere wil 
The result: a fabric coating that, when bonded much better. 

to a material, makes that material absolutely waterproof, That’s because the outerwear coated with 

yet breathable and comfortable. A fabric coating that Bion II that will soon be available already has proved it 

keeps water out yet allows body heat and vapor to escape. performs like no other outerwear that has ever existed. 


be feeling 


BION Ii is a trademark of Biotex Industries, Inc., Westport, CT, a subsidiary of Thoratec Laboratories, inc 





0 M EVERES Bion II coating. Better yet, insist on it. 
j L j We're betting you'll be drier 


and more comfortable than 
This is outerwear that can stand up to anything you've ever been on the 
the weather throws at you; from snow to sleet to driving trail or on the mountain. 
winds to the heaviest downpours. Why not take 
In fact, we guarantee it. us up on it? 
If, during the first three years of ownership, 
the tiniest amount of moisture seeps through the Bion II 
coating, we'll repair or replace the garment. We're that 
sure of it. 


THE ULTIMATE IN 
WATERPROOF, BREATHABLE COMFORT. 
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ishungry for 
your experience. 


Around the world an estimated 800 million people are hungry or starving. 
And many more that do have food to eat, need a more balanced diet. They could 
eat. With your help. 

If you have an agriculture degree or farming experience, your knowledge 
of crop development, plant protection, soil science, animal husbandry or 
agricultural economics is needed. As a Peace Corps volunteer, you could help 
close the food gap, working in developing countries to give people the skills they 
need to grow their own food. 

It’s one of many projects in more than sixty countries where Peace Corps 
volunteers are sharing their skills with others to make life better. And it’s a 
unique opportunity to discover the world, and broaden your own capabilities 
with some real experience. At a professional level. 

Whatever your degree or field of experience, there’s a chance you can put 
it to work in today’s Peace Corps. For further information, call Peace Corps, 
toll-free, 800-424-8580. And put your experience to work w here itcan doa 
world of good. 


U.S. Peace Corps. 


The toughest job you'll ever love. 








If you don't want a busy signal to come between you and someone special, get Call Waiting. Then 
when you're on the phone, that special someone won't miss you, and you won't miss out on news you 
want to hear or things you want to do. 

That's because a little beep will let you know when family and friends are calling. You simply 
press the receiver button to hold one call, and answer the other. To return to your original call, just press 
the button again. Call Waiting works so easily, and it works on every 


phone in yourhome.  _ — , — 
‘To get Call Waiting* call Illinois Bell at 1 800 535-6000. It makes lilinois Bell 
keeping in touch a touch easier. AN AMERITECH COMPANY 


“Available in many areas. © Illinois Bell, 1985 























Corporate 
America, 
youve got 
a problem. 


... but you also have the solution. 








e America’s position in the world has been changing. New economic 
competition from a growing number of other countries has pulled 
millions of manufacturing jobs away to other lands. @ Unless 
America has an expanded cadre of highly skilled people 
engineers, scientists and managers—the huge expenditures 
for U.S. defense will not really buy security. @ American 
university professors and research scientists continue to 
win a lion’s share of Nobel prizes. Yet, without a 
massive reinvestment in its equipment 
base, the university research 
community cannot maintain its 
world leadership. 









Our nation must strengthen its 
educational investment now. 


To learn how corporations are helping 
higher education and can do more— 

Call or write for a free brochure with facts 
and figures on: 


AMERICA 
HAS A NEW 
URGENCY 


Association Council for Policy Analysis and Research 
c/o American Council on Education 
One Dupont circle, Washington, D.C. 20036 + Telephone 202-833-4776 








I am one Republican who would happily 

vote for Kirkpatrick over any other can- 
didate, male or female. 

William F. Marshall 

Douglaston, N_Y. 


To Kirkpatrick, long a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing, I say, “Good riddance.” 

Patrice M. Fitzgerald 

Farmington, Conn. 


No Dropout 
In the article “Moving Toward the 
Middle” [NATION, March 18], you stated 
that I had dropped out of the Democratic 
Leadership Council. This is not correct. 
I am a founding member of the council 
and believe it makes an important contri- 
bution to the development of a strong 
Democratic Party by broadening its base 
and serving as a catalyst for needed re- 
forms. The Governors who originally 
joined the group continue to support it. 
The Leadership Council has already be- 
gun to achieve its objective of providing 
Democrats with an alternative forum to 
raise issues and seek changes. 
Bob Graham 
Governor of Florida 
Tallahassee 
TIME regrets the error. 





France's Fabius 
I do not belong to the Socialist Party 
of French Premier Laurent Fabius 
[WORLD, March 25], but I want him to 
know there are many silent Frenchmen 
who appreciate his administration's cour- 
age in the face of its opposition, which is 
mainly intent on recovering lost power 
rather than finding a way out of the 
present crisis. Fabius and his team have 
the ability to solve the current problems 
and exhibit an energy far superior to that 
of any of their predecessors since the days 

of De Gaulle. 

George Loriol 
Neuville du Poitou, France 


The French government tries to con- 
vince its people that life must be hard and 
that everybody has to suffer for the sake 
of modernizing the country. When the 
French count their francs after paying 
their bills at the end of the month, it is 
difficult for them to keep their joie de 
vivre and enjoy themselves with no 
money left in their wallets. 

Marcel Serraillier 
New York City 





Tokyo Trade 

Your article “Pounding on Tokyo’s 
Door” [ECONOMY & BUSINESS, March 25] 
is on target as far as it goes. Unfortunate- 
ly it misses the central point: the inability 
of the Japanese to accept international 
responsibilities commensurate with their 
economic development. The issue is the 
Japanese mind-set that results in Japan’s 
not being able to accept foreign products 
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and services on equal terms. The determi- 
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To make your tax-deductible donation, call 1-800-USA-LADY. 
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Introducing GREAT MEALS IN MINUTES. New from 
TIME-LIFE BOOKS. Examine your introductory 
volume Chicken & Game Hen Menus FREE for 10 days. 


Enjoy a taste of quick gourmet cooking 
with your introductory volume, Chicken 
and Game Hen Menus, FREE for 10 days. 


You're entitled to a good home-cooked meal after a 
hard day’s work without spending hours in the kitchen, So 
we've created a cookbook series to help you put complete 
menus on the table fast. We've organized GREAT 
MEALS IN MINUTES to keep you organized and save 
you time. In each easy-to-handle volume you'll find 
menus built around main dishes like chicken, fish and 
pasta. Everything from appetizer to dessert for each 
menu, including beverage and serving suggestions, 
appears on two facing pages. The grocery shopping list, 
utensils and cooking equipment are printed on the same 
two pages. You'll see at a glance which ingredients you 
have and which you'll have to shop for. 


If the order card has been taken, mail coupon to: 
TIME-LIFE BOOKS, Time & Life Building, 

541 North Fairbanks Court, Chicago, IL 60611 

YES! I'd like to examine Chicken & Game Hen Menus 
as my introduction to GREAT MEALS IN MINUTES. 
Send it to me for 10 days’ examination, along with 
future volumes under the terms described in this ad. 


Name (Please print) 
Address Apt. No. 
City State Zip 


or Province or Postal Code 


All orders subject to approva 
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Triple-tested recipes. 


GREAT MEALS IN MINUTES recipes come 
from some of America’s most talented cooks—like Judith 
Olney, Perla Meyers and Bert Greene. The clear, easy-to- 
follow instructions have been triple-tested. At least once 
by the cook who created them, and twice by others fol- 
lowing the written recipes, to make sure you get results 
you can serve proudly to your family and friends. 


Examine FREE for 10 days. 


Try Chicken & Game Hen Menus free for 10 full 
days and enjoy 27 complete menus including a 60-minute 
roast chicken...chicken teriyaki...orange-and-ginger- 
marinated game hens...and more. If you decide to keep 
it, pay just $11.95 ($14.95 in Canada), plus shipping and 
handling. We'll then send you future volumes, one at a 
time, approximately every ‘other month. Each is $11.95 
($14.95 in Canada) plus shipping and handling* and 
comes on the same 10-day free-examination basis. There 
is no minimum number of books to buy. You may cancel 
any time by notifying us. If you decide not to keep 
Chicken & Game Hen Menus, return it within 10 days 
under no further obligation. 

Future titles include Chinese Menus, Brunch 
Menus, Pasta Menus, American Regional Menus, and 
more. These are hardcover books, printed on durable 
paper, beautifully illustrated with full-color photographs 
of every menu. They'll be handsome additions to your 
library of cookbooks. 

GREAT MEALS IN MINUTES is the first cook- 
book series ever planned to fit your busy 
lifestyle. Send for Chicken & Game Hen 
Menus today! 

Detach the postage-free card to 
order, or write to Time-Life Books, Time & 

Life Building, 541 North Fairbanks Court, 
Chicago, IL 606l1. 


"Price subject to change 
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Sautéed Chicken Breasts 
with Persian Rice in 
Orange Butter Sauce 

Stir-Fried Sugar Snap Peas 
Steamed Baby Carrots 




















Invest in the future 
of America. 


The kids of today are the doc- 
tors, the engineers, the journal- 
ists, the scientists, the teachers 
of tomorrow. 

Only with your 
help can they be 
assured of a first- 
rate college educa- 
tion because today 
colleges are having 
a hard time coping with the high costs 
of learning. 

Rising costs and less government 
funding are threatening to lower 
the quality of higher egos and 
reduce the ee a of well-qualified 
college graduates. 

Invest in the future of America. 
And watch your investment 
grow. 
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At TIME you're a valued customer. Someone who deserves the best 
of services—especially when it comes to keeping everything smooth 
during the term of a subscription 
That's why we've staffed two toll-free hotline numbers with 
specially trained personnel. They'll answer your inquiries about 
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nation of the Japanese to protect import 
industries until they are full grown, their 
industrial targeting practices and their 


layers of protectionist measures that we | 


must peel away one by one are all mani- 
festations of that mind-set. Unless we can 
break through the psychological block- 
ade, we will continue to face a trade 
blockade as well. The congressional re- 
sponse to that is likely to be dramatic 
and blunt. 


| 
John Heinz 


U.S. Senator, Pennsylvania 
Washington, D.C. 





Music for Africa 
The song We Are the World [SHOW 


BUSINESS, March 25] represents a strong | 
commitment by U.S. pop singers to help | 


the hungry and homeless. There was a 

time when we looked to entertainers for 

frivolity and to the White House for com- 
passion. There has been a role reversal. 

Mary Johnson 

Norwood, Mass. 


If these stars had given a fraction of 
the megabucks they earn, there would 
have been no need for holding this record- 
ing session. 


Norma Van Grunsven | 
Unity, Ore. 


The 45 pop stars who recorded We 
Are the World and donated the disk’s pro- 
ceeds to famine-stricken countries should 
be commended. However, the emotional 
propaganda associated with this situation 
has caused them to invert their priorities. 
This explains why only 10% is to be used 
to relieve hunger and homelessness in the 
U.S. and the preponderant apportion- 
ment is to go to African countries with a 
decidedly Marxist bent. 


Thomas M. Edwards | 


San Francisco 


The rockers in Britain were the first to 
do a charity concert for the hungry. Why 
must American musicians continually 
rely on their overseas counterparts for 
worthwhile ideas? 

Gerald P. Connolly 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 





Odoriferous Obsession 


Calvin Klein has definitely gone too 
far with his ads for his new perfume, Ob- 
session [PEOPLE, March 25]. How could 
anyone seeing an apparently naked boy 
with a similarly unclad woman not feel 
disgust for all involved? 

Betty Dobosz 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


In these days of child abduction and 
sexual abuse, we do not need ads that pro- 
mote and condone group sex, especially 
with children. 

Tosca Hallock 
Houston 
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Two Germanys 


In the review of Bach and Handel 
[Music, March 25], your writer wrings his 
hands about how “only in Germany” did 
cruelty and culture flourish side by side. It 
is a superficial generalization that allows 
everyone else’s conscience to rest a little 
easier. The contradiction of art and atroc- 

ities happens to be a human paradox, not 

| a German monopoly. Consider India and 

Pakistan, Southeast Asia, the Middle 

East, and our own history of slavery. Nei- 

ther fine art nor inhumanity is held in 
check by national boundaries. 

Herbert Moore 

Carmel, N_Y. 


The German soul is indeed split. 
No other nation has experienced such a 
proximity of creative and destructive ge- 
nius. Thus there is a proverb Germans 
like to quote, “Ein Volk der Dichter und 
Denker" (a people of poets and thinkers), 
that reveals only half the truth. By chang- 
| ing the first letter of the characteriza- 

tions, we find the second half: “Ein Volk 

| der Richter und Henker” (a people of 
judges and executioners). 

Volkmar Latossek 

Bremen, West Germany 


| It was moving to be reminded of the 
talent of the two musical giants Bach and 
Handel. But once again the specter of the 
tragic Nazi era had to intrude. Must 
every article praising the German cul- 
ture for its creativity be counterbalanced 
with the mention of this barbaric epi- 
sode? Is not your reference to Bach and 
Handel in one breath and to Himmler 
and Eichmann in the other an example of 
a Christian society not following the 
teachings it espouses by refusing to for- 
give and move on? 
William Frederick von Huber 
Cincinnati 


You do not stress enough that the true 
German soul is embodied not in the tran- 
sient lunacy of a Hitler but in the everlast- 
ing genius of a Bach and a Handel. 

Frederic Kaufmann 
New Haven, Conn. 


Broken Secrets 


In your story on the breakdown in 
Britain’s security laws [WORLD, March 
18], you mention the torpedoing of the 
Argentine ship Belgrano. You suggest 
that an enemy ship turning away from 
engagement should not be fired on. But 
an enemy ship on the high seas is always 
a justifiable target. Ask Lord Nelson 
about Trafalgar or Viscount Jellicoe 
about the Battle of Jutland 





John Brown 
| Avon, England 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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CAVE THEFT AAI 


The wind can be a most destructive force. When it blows unchecked, 
it strips away the precious topsoil we all depend on to survive. One 
only has to remember the Dust Bow! days to know what can happen 
when the land is abused and the winds blow free. 


We can slow the wind and save our land when we plant Conservation 
Trees. When planted in shelterbelts, Conservation Trees can keep 
soil where it belongs, increasing crop yields and saving energy. 


Saving the soil concerns us all, whether we live in the country, or in 
towns or cities. Without productive topsoil, we can’t grow the grain 
that makes the bread we eat, or raise the corn that feeds the cow that 
produces the milk we drink. 


Conservation Trees work on the farm and in the city. The shade they 
provide cools our homes, helping reduce high air conditioning bills. 
And when winter winds blow, trees shelter us, reducing our heating 
bills by as much as 30%. 


Find out how Conservation Trees can help you. In the city. Or on 
the farm. For your free brochure, write: Conservation Trees, The 
National Arbor Day Foundation, 100 Arbor Avenue, Nebraska City, 
NE 68410. 











The Mercedes-Benz 
Turbodiesels for 19835: 
still the most powerful 
line of diesels 
sold in America. 


THE MERCEDES-BENZ 300D 
Sedan, 300TD Station Wagon and 
300CD Coupe represent three 
variations on a radical theme: the 
idea that dramatic over-the-road 
performance can be blended 
with diesel efficiency and 
stamina, 

The idea works. These 
Mercedes-Benz Turbodiesels 
move. With accelerative energy 
and cruising ease worthy of gas- 
oline-powered cars. With power 
enough to flatten hills and make 
quick work of sudden passing 
maneuvers. 


TURBODIESEL POWER, 
DIESEL DURABILITY 
Yet consider the bottom line. The 
Turbodiesel you will be living 
with and maintaining and paying 
the bills for, year in and year out, 
is a true-blue diesel. No complex 


RS Mereedes- Benz of N A. Ine . Montvale, N 


electrical system. No conven- 


tional tune-ups. A durability factor 


that has become part of auto- 
motive folklore. 

The key to the Mercedes-Benz 
Turbodiesels’ performance is less 
the “abo than the diesel-its 
three-liter, five-cylinder engine. 

It is unique, a high torque 
powerhouse so advanced that it 
even Oil-cools its own pistons as 
they move. 

Turbocharging any engine 
boosts its power. Turbocharging 
this engine boosts its power-by 
42 percent in models sold on the 


West Coast, by 45 percent in mod- 


els sold elsewhere. 

Many makers have aped the 
Turbodiesel idea since Mercedes- 
Benz pioneered it in production 
automobiles in 1978. Scant sur- 
prise that no maker has yet aped 
the Mercedes-Benz Turbodiesels 





vivid level of performance. 

The Turbodiesels rank not only 
as the most powerful but also the 
most varied line of diesels sold in 
North America today. 


SEDAN, STATION WAGON 
AND COUPE 

The four-door 300D Sedan ac- 
commodates five persons and a 
gaping 12-cu.-ft. trunk within a 
wheelbase of just 110 inches, 
helping lend near sports-sedan 
agility to this familiy-sized 
automobile. 

“The 300DS success in striking 
a balance between ride comfort 
and handling response; reports 
one automotive journal, “is 
equalled by less than a handful 
of other cars in the world? 

The 300TD Station Wagon 
interlaces the driving pleasures of 
a Mercedes-Benz with the work- 
horse utility of a five-door carry- 
all. Total cargo capacity well 
exceeds 100 cu. ft. A hydropneu- 
matic /eveling system is integrated 
with the rear suspension, to help 
keep the vehicle riding on an 
even keel-whether the load is 
heavy or light. 

EXOTIC, YET PRACTICAL 
The 300CD Coupe is the world’s 
only limited-production two-plus- 
two diesel touring machine. It sits 


on a taut 106.7-inch wheelbase- 
one secret of its quick-witted 


agility. Its graceful coupe body- 
work, sans central door pillars, 
is formed in a process involving 
intensive handworkmanship. 
The 300CD is that rarity of 
rarities, an automobile both 
highly exotic and relentlessly 
practical. 

Sedan or Station Wagon or 





Coupe, Mercedes-Benz ‘Turbo- 
diesel power is harmonized with 
high standards of performance 
in every sense of the word. 

From suspension to steering to 
brakes, every Turbodiesel is engi- 
neered to be a precision driving 
instrument. “There a cornucopia 
of driving delights at your disposal? 








concludes Car and Driver- 
suggesting that in driving pre- 
cision there is driving pleasure. 

From biomechanically correct 
seats, to a superb automatic 
climate control system, to the 
dulling of the outside wind noise 
to an almost inaudible murmur, 
remarkable comfort prevails 
Virtually every usefid driving 
amenity is standard, including an 
uncannily precise electronic 
cruise-control unit. 

Safety precautions are re- 
markably comprehensive-both 
in helping avoid trouble, and in 
protecting the occupants should 
trouble occur. 


MORE THAN POWER 


Ultimately, the Turbodiesels 
appeal extends beyond their per 
formance and driving pleasure. 
There is no more powerful line 
of diesels sold in North America- 
and there may be no more 
versatile, more c¢ ymMpetent, More 
timely line of automobiles. In 
North America, or the world. 


Engineered like no other 
car in the world 


SEE YOUR AUTHORIZED 
MERCEDES-BENZ DEALER 








“This splendid book 
celebrates food, life, 


ying y and the warm, scratchy friend- 
"This 1S stuff of ship of Lillian Hellman and Peter Feibleman. 
iB ..- Through this collaboration, Lillian 
mu Hellman continues to nourish us all.” 


P ae 9 —Robert Brustein 
rom a two-person clambake, oyster pie, ‘ P 

and ‘Cajun Martinis’ (spiked with jalapenos) harming 

to shre braised salt cod and grilled ‘A Cc nae collection 
shrimp tapas. ... As much fun to read as it of cences 


must have been to write.” - 


—starved, Kirkus Reviews and 


eee 


e..8 ‘ ” x 
"Delicious reading’ A touching and humorous compilation, 


which serves as a lovely tribute to Hellman.” 


—Leonard Bemstein —Publishers Weekly 
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MARTIN SCORCELLA 
ee ey Aman for whom the 
SS space race was just 

A , another scheme. 


DIETER AND LIESL 
















STANLEY MOTT 


Their escape from The American 
ae Germany launched engineer who } 
\\t veut America’s future rescued the future of ff 
\\ Es "] in space. the space program. 
\ ' ~ 
NORMAN GRANT AND WIFE JOHN AND PENNY 
Grant returned a hero to the Could his passion for the 
nation, a stranger to stars be greater than his 
his wife. love for her? 


The journey of these separate lives. 
From their innermost passions to the 
outer edges of the universe. 


witha 





JAMES A. MICHENER 


Based on the #1 Best-Selling Novel 


Starring JAMES GARNER SUSAN ANSPACH BEAU BRIDGES BLAIR BROWN 
BRUCE DERN MELINDA DILLON DAVID DUKES HARRY HAMLIN MICHAEL YORK 
Stirling Silliphant and Dick Berg. directed by Joseph Sargent and Lee Philips 


A CBS SPECIAL WORLD PREMIERE MINI-SERIES STARTS SUNDAY, APRIL 14 CBS® 


Check local listings for time and channel in your area. 





@ The War 
That Went 
Wrong 
The 
Lessons It 
Taught 


Battle of Hue, 1968 
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“Everything 
| see is blown 
through 

with smoke, 
everything 
Mey Wiig: 
everywhere. 
It doesn’t 
matter that 
memory 
distorts; 
every image, 
every sound 
comes 

back out 

of smoke 
and the smell 
of things 
burning.” 





ICHAEL HERR 














A Bloody Rite of Passage 


Viet Nam cost America its innocence and still haunts its conscience 


iet Nam had a genius for surprise, an exquisite gift for 

defeating expectations. Rudyard Kipling once issued a 

sort of regional warning about that: “And the end of the 

fight is a tombstone white/ with the name of the late 
deceased,/ And the epitaph drear: ‘A Fool lies here who/ tried 
to hustle the East.’ ” 

The enemy had been invisible in an earlier part of the war, 
hiding in jungles, in tunnels, ghosting around in the pre-dawn: 
killer shadows. They dissolved by day into the villages, into the 
other Vietnamese. They maddened the Americans with the 
mystery of who they were—the unseen man who shot from the 
tree line, or laid a wire across the trail with a Claymore mine at 
the other end, the mama-san who did the wash, the child con- 
cealing a grenade 

But by 1975 the Americans were mostly gone. They left af- 
ter the Potemkin peace set up by the Paris accords of two years 


PENTAGON & 
Flower power con- 
Sounds firepower 

during the 1967 pro- 

test march that 
brought out 35,000 
demonstrators 


earlier, for which Henry Kissinger and Le Duc Tho were 
awarded the Nobel Prize for Peace. The conflict had been 
“Vietnamized.” And with the Americans out, the war of the le- 
thal vanishings, the surreptitious strikes, was past 

And so ten years ago this month, the North Vietnamese 
swept down the map like the blade of a guillotine. They came 
in full divisions, with artillery and tanks. They banged across 
the countryside like Patton. It was no longer the endless, hallu- 
cinatory Viet Nam at all, but blitzkrieg, Western war, all of 
those years of inconclusive struggle finished off briskly in a 
short, surreal spring 

The Northerners’ progress was weirdly effortless. They 
rolled across the Central Highlands. There the South Vietnam- 
ese army (ARVN) collapsed in headlong panic. The ARVN sol- 
diers fought bravely elsewhere, notably around Xuan Loc, but 
the Communists drove steadily south. They overwhelmed all 
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the place-names that had become so improbably familiar 
Quang Tri, Hue, Danang, Kontum, Pleiku, Nha Trang. 

Before them the Northerners drove long, miserable col- 
umns of refugees, civilians, ARVN soldiers, the old and young, 
all terrified, struggling numbly south toward Saigon. The Com- 
munists shelled and machine-gunned some columns. The refu- 
gees stumbled on across the corpses and the dying. From the 
Danang airfield, the last plane took off with men clinging to the 
landing gear and stairs. Some who went aloft crouched in the 
wheel housings were crushed as the landing gear cranked up. 
Along the coast, ARVN soldiers deserted their families and in 
some cases shot civilians for a place on a boat 

South Viet Nam’s President Nguyen Van Thieu appealed 
for the American help to which he was entitled by the Paris 
treaty—and to which South Viet Nam had grown addicted. But 
the U.S. Congress, long since weary of Viet Nam, refused it. On 
April 21, Thieu resigned and a few days later flew to Taipei, re- 
portedly shipping out a retirement fund of 3 tons of gold. 

One day toward the end, the Americans tried to evacuate 
some 240 orphans, and their plane crashed in a paddyfield out- 
side Saigon; only 100 or so survived. That seemed to be the fate 
of even the best American intentions in Viet Nam. As an early 
French colonialist reported home from Viet Nam in the 19th 
century: “Everything here tends toward ruin,” 

The Communists closed in on Saigon. At last, on the 29th 
of April, they rocketed Tan Son Nhut, the huge airfield 
through which millions of American soldiers had passed over 
the years, coming into the war zone or going back to “the 
world.” The last two Americans to die before Saigon’s fall were 
killed in the attack: Marine Lance Corporal Darwin Judge and 
Marine Corporal Charles McMahon. 

In anger and despair, some South Vietnamese turned upon 





VIET NAM 


the Americans who were now clearly going to abandon them. 
ARVN soldiers menaced Westerners in the streets. Terrified 
crowds of Vietnamese surrounded the U.S. embassy on Thong 
Nhut Street, begging their old protectors to get them out. Some 
tried to hand their babies over the wall into the embassy com- 
pound. Marines used tear gas and rifle butts to hold off what had 
become a mob of America’s allies. Relays of helicopters began 
ferrying people out of the compound, evacuating the Americans 
and many of the Vietnamese who had worked for them. 

U.S. Ambassador Graham Martin had behaved for weeks 
as if South Viet Nam was not going to fall at all, whistling with 
glum urbanity through the Asian Gétterdammerung. He did 
not want to start a panic. Now, at 3:30 on the ‘morning of 
Wednesday, April 30, 1975, President Ford flashed orders from 
the White House for Martin to board a helicopter on the em- 
bassy roof and get to the U.S. fleet in the South China Sea. 


any civilians were lifted from the roof of the Pittman 

apartments. Of the vast American military commit- 

ment to Viet Nam, only eleven Marines remained on 

the embassy roof. Crowds of Vietnamese by this time 
were looting the embassy. A man’s arm smashed through the 
window of the door leading to the rooftop helipad. A Marine 
jerked the arm down smartly onto the broken glass, and as the 
Marines waited for their deliverance, they alternated between 
studying the sky to the southeast and raking arms across the 
glass to keep the Vietnamese at bay. A Chinook-46 escorted by 
six Cobra gunships came fluttering in from the sea. The Ma- 
rines dropped canisters of tear gas onto the crowd below, and 
then they boarded their Chinook. But they had also gassed 
themselves. As Journalist David Butler writes in his new book 
The Fall of Saigon, “They forgot that a settling helicopter sucks 
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HILL 881 


An anguished 
medic cannot save 
a fallen GI 
in May 1967 


CATHERINE LEROY—AP 
































TET 
The execution 
ofa Viet Cong 
prisoner in 1968 
left an indelible, 
though not 
entirely correct, 
image of an 
ally’s brutality 


MY LAI 
U.S. idealism 
died with these 
villagers massacred 
by American troops 








EDDIE ADAMS—aP 


up air. So the last official Americans out of Viet Nam, the elev- _ ing old molds and freeing the imagination to create new forms, 
en Marines and the crew of the CH-46, including the pilot—all new movements (environmentalism, say, or feminism), new 
flew blind out of Saigon.” companies, high-tech ideas that might have been stifled by tra- 

Out in the South China Sea, so many South Vietnamese heli- ditional lines of authority. No doubt the enormous baby-boom 
copters were trying to get down onto the American flight decks generation would have effected changes anyway. But the war 
that Navy crews simply pushed the landed choppers, one after brought with it gusts of wild energy. “Freedom,” said the lyric, 
another, into the sea in order to make way for the next—mil- “is just another word for nothing left to lose.” The war, and the 
lions of dollars of American helicopters dumped over the side _ protest against it, shook loose forces in American life and gave 
like garbage from the fantail. The spectacle became one of the _ them a style and prestige they might not otherwise have had. 





last enduring images from history's most visual war. Suddenly, politics came dancing with a loony phosphorescence. 
Thus did the Americans leave Viet Nam, after 16 years, There wasa Certain giddy proximity of death in the time—rock 
58,000 dead, 300,000 wounded and $150 billion expended. stars like Janis Joplin and Jimi Hendrix went tumbling down 


The other anniversaries of this season, such as next from drug overdoses, as if to dramatize the war's theme of mean- 
month's 40th anniversary of V-E day, will have about them a__inglessly, profligately blasted youth. 
certain triumphal air for Americans. They will celebrate not 


merely the fact that the U.S. won but that they fought on the erhaps it was all a gaudy American self-indulgence, the 
side that incontestably should have won. The outcome of war and the music getting together to create a proto- 
World War II seemed to validate American power as an instru- type of the rock video. In both the countercultural side- 
ment of virtue in the world. show and the councils of power that made war policy, 


The tenth anniversary of the fall of Saigon isa vastly more _ there was a note of manic narcissism, of self-importance, al- | 
complex occasion. The U.S. lost the war, although technically, most of autoeroticism. There was dangerous fun in the air, the 
of course, the country was out of it by the time of the final col- sheer buzz of so much power, a life-and-death excitement. But 
lapse. But the loss itself was not as traumatic (for Americans, someone should have known better. 
anyway) as the way that the war was fought, the way it was per- Sometimes, in the American context, it is difficult to know 
ceived, and peculiarly hated. The struggle was waged, savagely, | whether to judge the Viet Nam era in historical terms or in psy- 
in Southeast Asia. But it was also fought in America,in Ameri- chiatric terms. One can look at it coolly, from the outside, as 
can institutions, in the American streets and, above all, in the geopolitics, weighing the gains and losses and ironies of the 
American conscience. war. But then there comes, even to the civilian (we are all, be- 

The war destroyed many lives, American and Vietnamese. yond a certain age, veterans of Viet Nam), a vivid flashback, 
But it did other damage: to American faith in government and and the mind fills with the war again. It comes back and back 
authority, for one thing. Oddly, however, the trauma had itscre- and back. Charles de Gaulle called Viet Nam “rotten country,” 
ative side. The events that shattered the American faith in au- and he was right in a psychic as well as a physical sense. Rot- 
thority also had a sometimes chaotically liberating effect, break- _ ten, certainly, for Americans. Viet Nam took America’s energy 
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and comparative innocence—a dangerous innocence, per- 
haps—and bent it around so that the muzzle fired back in the 
nation’s face. The war became America vs. America. 
Viet Nam left the nation with a massive and interlocking 
sense of bad conscience. Says Pollster Daniel Yankelovich: 
“Those who didn’t serve have a bad conscience. Those who did 
and those who supported the war and then changed their 
minds have a bad conscience. And the way we treated the sol- 
diers who served there gives us all a bad conscience.” Those 
who fought in the war carried a burden of guilt unrelieved by 
the customary rites of absolution, by the parades, the welcome 
home, the collective embrace that gathers a soldier back into 
the fold of the community after he has been sent out to commit 
the inevitable horrors of a war that his elders told him was 
necessary. 
It was a particular idiocy of Pentagon practice that men 
went to Viet Nam alone, stayed for a year and then came back 
alone. The policy ensured that 1) there was rarely any soldier in 
a combat zone who had more than a few months’ experience at 
it, and 2) the men thus rotated in and out tended to feel isolat- 
| ed, not part of the unit. 
| Those who stayed home, or even fought in the streets to 
keep from going, now feel guilty about those who fought and 
never came home. Most of those who sent the soldiers to Viet 
Nam are still pained by what they did, and they usually can- 

| not—or will not try to—explain it. Veterans speak most bitter- 
ly about those who sent them half a world away to die and then 
retreated into silence when the war went bad. 

The war in Viet Nam reverberated through the nation’s life 
as profoundly as the Civil War and the Depression did. It was 
the formative, defining event for the largest generation of 

| Americans ever, and it divided that generation in ways that 
will be felt for years. The war deflected and thwarted what 
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might otherwise have been the productive idealism of the enor- 
mous baby-boom generation. 

The sheer passage of time has helped to heal some wounds. 
But it has left a certain fatalism. In Viet Nam, the G.I.’s ab- 
surdist, shrugging slogan was “It don’t mean nuthin’. Today 
Jim Garnett, a Seattle carpenter who served as an Army supply 
clerk, says, “It was just something we all went through. Like 
when you were a kid and your old man comes home drunk at 
night. He wakes everybody up, everybody knows what's going 
on, and it makes everyone real uncomfortable. But in the 
morning, no one talked about it.” 


iet Nam toppled a lot of dominoes in American life. It 

forced Lyndon Johnson out of the White House, paving 

the way for Richard Nixon. In a besieged mentality 

brought on by antiwar protests, some of Nixon’s men 
contrived the various schemes that added up to Watergate, 
thereby enabling the eventual election of Jimmy Carter (“I will 
never lie to you”). 

In a sense, the war in Viet Nam has dictated American po- 
litical life for a generation. But for the war, Johnson might have 
served two terms. He might have made his Great Society work, 
or at least work better than it ultimately did, with program af- 
ter program collapsing under the burden of unfocused goals, 
unbridled spending and unbelievable bureaucratic bloat. He 
might have been succeeded by, say, Robert Kennedy. All of 
that is, of course, imponderable. As it was, the war shook the 
Democratic Party for years. Among a number of other divi- 
sions, in fact, the party is still split along the lines drawn years 
ago between hawk and dove, Johnson and Kennedy. Says 
George McGovern, who ran on an antiwar platform in the 
1972 presidential election and was buried in the landslide that 
gave Richard Nixon a second term: “The Viet Nam tragedy is 
at the root of the confusion and division of the Democratic Par- 
ty. It tore up our souls.” 

Because L.B.J. tried to have both guns and butter, the war 
brought on an inflation that, along with the oil crisis, destabi- 
lized the world’s economy all through the 1970s. Then Carter 
gave way to Peagan, who has abetted if not entirely caused a 
resurgence of American self-confidence, an unexpected post— 
Viet Nam syndrome. The new mood of the nation is out of har- 
mony with most of the countercultural forces that gave the U.S. 
a certain nihilistic energy in the '60s. The war and the counter- 
culture could at certain moments seem part of the same rock ’n’ 
roll, drawing their energy from one dark circuit. Grunts in Viet 
Nam sometimes carried their tape players into firefights. They 
would listen to the Grateful Dead, the Rolling Stones, Sam the 
Sham and the Pharaohs, 

The war has always been refracted rather strangely in the 
American mind. If time has moved on, it has also receded, in a 
psychological sense. Seven years ago, the war seemed much 
further away than it does now. During a long period in the °70s, 
the nation indulged in a remarkable exercise of recoil and deni- 
al and amnesia about Viet Nam. Americans did not want to 
hear about it, to think about it. 

That denial was part of the special ordeal of the Viet Nam 
veterans, an ordeal that began when they arrived back in the 
U.S. and found that even their families were not interested in 
talking about what they had just been through, or were embar- 
rassed about it. “I went over there thinking I was doing some- 
thing right and came back a bum,” says Larry Langowski, now 
an administrator for Illinois Bell. “I came back decked with 
medals on my uniform, and I got spit on by a hippie girl.” 

The veterans were mostly very young (average age in the 
war zone: 19, as opposed to 26 during World War II). The na- 
tion that sent them to battle now wanted to deny, to nullify 
their experience, their sacrifice. It made the veterans very an- 
gry. They learned to leave that period off their résumés. 

Perhaps the most important change in American attitudes 
toward the war in the past few years has been the public accep- 
tance of those who fought. The Viet Nam veteran, after a long 
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struggle, has acquired a considerable respect—if not entirely 
the Government benefits (educational and medical) that he de- 
serves. One sees the change in television shows, for example, or 
in movies. During the °70s, the Viet Nam veteran was often 
portrayed as a murderous psychotic (as in the 1978 movie Taxi 
Driver) or as a drug-wasted, haunted loser. In Coming Home, he 
became more sympathetic, though in one character he was a 
cripple, and in another, bitter and troubled and suicidal. The 
Deer Hunter ended with an elegiac singing of God Bless Ameri- 
ca in a blue-collar bar in Pennsylvania. In today’s story lines, 
the Viet Nam vet tends to be a self-reliant hero, muscular and 
handsome—men like Tom Selleck in TV’s Magnum, P.1., or 
the cartooned heroes of The A-Team. 

Some movies reverse the moral onus that Americans long 
felt about the war. They are fantasies of revenge, like Missing 
in Action, in which Chuck Norris returns to Indochina to res- 
cue old buddies still held there by evil Vietnamese who look 
like the wily, despicable Japanese in World War II films. These 
changes reflect a very literal and significant transaction. They 
suggest that in the American imagination, the Viet Nam veter- 
an, erstwhile psychotic, cripple and loser, has been given back 
his manhood. 

Viet Nam veterans, maturing into their 30s and 40s, have 
begun to achieve some power in American society. They are 
seen more as leaders, less as victims. Charles Robb, who com- 
manded a Marine rifle company in 1968-69, is the Governor of 
Virginia. Bob Kerrey, a Congressional Medal of Honor winner 
who lost part of a leg in action as a member of the Seals, a Navy 
special forces unit, is the Governor of Nebraska. John Kerry, a 
Navy officer and eloquent spokesman against the war during 
congressional hearings in 1971, is a Senator from Massachu- 
setts. Veteran and Writer John Wheeler, who was a chief orga- 
nizer for the Viet Nam Veterans Memorial, is secretary of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 


n the residually romantic view of war (up until recently, the 

American view), it was an essentially knightly exercise—a 

man riding out in resplendent armor (B-52s, perhaps, 

Hueys, the light observation helicopters known as Loaches, 
all of that brilliant technology) to rescue the innocent from the 
wicked. In the original versions of the knightly ideal, the 
wicked were the enemies of Christ, a role for which Commu- 
nists qualify. 

But when the knights somehow seem monstrous, killers ris- 
en out ofa black id, perpetrators of My Lai, then the entire chi- 
valric logic collapses, and masculinity itself becomes a hor- 
ror—all rage and aggression and reptilian brain. Viet Nam 
changed American notions about the virtues of masculinity 
and femininity. In the 60s, during the great violence of the 
war, masculine power came to be subtly discredited in many 
circles as oafish and destructive. The heritage of the Enlighten- 
ment (the scientific method, progress, that dreamy Jeffersoni- 
an clarity of mind that told us all problems could be solved) 
now seemed drawn into a darker business. D.H. Lawrence 
once wrote that the essential American soul was “hard, stoic, 
isolate, and a killer.” 

So even the masculine hormones became suspect. Feminin- 
ity was the garden of life, masculinity the landscape of death. 
Perhaps in a subliminal way, the long hair and beads that pro- 
testing men wore in the ‘60s were intended to detoxify them, to 
take the curse off their masculinity. 

The Viet Nam Veterans Memorial, dedicated in Washing- 
ton two years ago, became a central symbol in the veterans’ 
struggle for acceptance. It was not built by the Government, but 
by contributions, largely from the veterans themselves. The me- 
morial’s design—two long triangular panels of polished black 
granite, set below ground level, inscribed with the names of all 
the 58,022 who died in the Viet Nam War—struck many veter- 
ans as insulting at the time it was chosen. “A black gash of 
shame,” Tom Carhart, a Viet Nam veteran and West Pointer, 
called it. Novelist James Webb (Fields of Fire), now an Assistant 
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Secretary of Defense, wanted a white memorial, set above 
ground, with a flag. “A memorial should express more than 
grief,” he says. “It should honor the service of those who died.” 

And yet the memorial has a force that even some of its crit- 
ics have begun to acknowledge. It is a transcendent re-creation 
of the experience of the war itself. To walk down the declivity 
toward the apex of the walls, the walkway declining at what 
seems to be precisely the angle of escalation of the war, and to 
go deeper and deeper into the names of the dead, is to go back 
into the Viet Nam War. The force of so many names, the 
names a long incantation, listed in the order of their deaths, 
and the specificity of the names, each one individual, and the 
names seen in the black granite that also reflects the sky and 
the countenance of the one looking, all produce an effect that is 
as deeply moving as any memorial, anywhere. 

For many veterans, however, acceptance has not been 
enough. About 5% of those who served in Viet Nam, according 
to the estimate, still suffer from post-traumatic-stress syn- 
drome, a chronic form of what once was known as battle fa- 
tigue. The peculiarities of combat in Viet Nam made them es- 
pecially vulnerable—never knowing who the enemy was, 
living in almost constant fear of attack in the bush. 

Today the war has resurfaced in the American conscious- 
ness in new ways. College courses on the conflict were practi- 
cally nonexistent a few years ago. Now there are hundreds of 
them. Some of the students taking them were not even born at 
the time of the Tonkin Gulf Resolution, and most of them 
could not explain what that resolution was. To many college 
students, the Viet Nam War might as well be the Peloponne- 
sian wars: both are ancient history. Many students cannot say 
whether the U.S. was allied with the South Vietnamese or the 
North Vietnamese. 

Yet some students display a sort of spooky fascination with 
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war and arms. Says Andrea McElderry, a history professor at 
the University of Louisville: “War is just ‘in’ now.” At the 
University of Wisconsin, a student named Stephen Mackey 
says, a little extravagantly, “Fascination with the Viet Nam 
War has just gripped my generation. The males in my genera- 
tion are just obsessed. Theoretically and strategically, the war 
was really good. We're getting away from the Viet Nam pho- 
bia.” Mackey will join the Marines this spring. 

In somewhat muted form, there is as much ambivalence 
about Viet Nam among today’s students as there was in the na- 
tion at large during the '60s. At the University of Colorado, 
Historian Robert Schulzinger observes, “As the war itself was 
divisive, its memory is divisive. You still have highly national- 
ist students who would try to do it again, only this time getting 
it right.” But he also senses a “wistfulness” among other stu- 
dents for the glamour of antiwar activism 


course at the University of California at Santa Barbara 

deals with the religious dimensions of the war. Some 

900 undergraduates are enrolled. At most lectures 

there is a clutch of Viet Nam vets sitting in the front of 
the hall wearing bush hats or parts of old jungle fatigues. Some- 
times one of them stands up after the lecture and tells his story. 
A few months ago, a veteran named John Murphy described 
how just 72 hours before he was to rotate back to the States, he 
found himself in a fire fight. He and a dozen buddies survived, 
in part because Murphy attacked a Viet Cong with the only 
weapon left, his teeth, which he sank into the guerrilla’s neck. 
Soon afterward Murphy was flown home, and was making 
some travel arrangements in a phone booth in Seattle when he 
looked up to see “a hairy bastard,” presumably an antiwar ac- 
tivist who did not like people in uniform, poised to throw a to- 
mato at him. Murphy bolted toward him, knocked him to the 
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floor and sank his teeth into the man’s neck as police pulled 
him away. No charges were brought. Murphy, now pursuing 
religious studies, said he had never told that story to anyone for 
14 years. After a pause, a student rose in the audience and 
shouted, “Welcome home, John Murphy!” 

The premier issue of a new annual magazine has appeared 
on some racks. It iscalled Vietnam Combat, subtitled The Blood, 
the Guts & the Glory of the American GI. The magazine romanti- 
cizes the war and its warriors, details battle strategy, and best of 
all, for just $2.95, describes the American victory. A considera- 
bly more serious project is a 20-volume history, overseen by 
Robert Manning, former editor of the Atlantic, and distributed 
by TIME-LIFE Books, called The Vietnam Experience. Original- 
ly intended to sell about 120,000 copies, it has stirred enough in- 
terest so that its press run will probably be quadrupled. 

Meanwhile, ROTC programs are enjoying a popularity that 
is disconcerting to anyone who remembers the days in the late 
*60s when such operations were thrown off most U.S. campuses 
as being virtual agents of fascism. The service academies have 
up to 45% more applications than in 1979. 

Viet Nam takes on different lights and different perspec- 
tives when held at a slightly different angle. In a sense, Viet 
Nam was an unthinkably intricate and insoluble tragedy of 
lies—lies and exaggerations and distortions on all sides. It was 
as if the war involved some primal falsification, something like 
original sin, or else, less grandiosely, a deep incompatibility of 
cultures—and from that lie others flowed, fluently and poison- 
ously and endlessly. 

When all the cultural prisms were laid one upon another, 
the effects of distortion and mendacity and ignorance made a 
clear view of the war extremely difficult. For the Viet Cong, of- 
ten serving the Americans by day and killing them by night, 
duplicity was the chief weapon of survival. Lyndon Johnson 
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never leveled with the American people about his intentions in 
the war. He wanted his Great Society too much, he wanted to 
win both the War on Poverty and the war in Southeast Asia. 
And Johnson’s problem remained America’s problem for 
years: the nation somehow never quite squarely looked at Viet 
Nam and asked itself what it was doing there. A certain leger- 
demain was the official style of Viet Nam. Americans deliber- 
ately tried to fight without stirring up war passions at home— 
with the result that the passion, when it came, was one of revul- 
sion. The Americans tried to fight a “limited war.” The Viet- 
namese Communists were fighting an absolute war. 

In the field, the Americans were encouraged to lie about 
their “body counts” (measuring progress in the war by lives 
taken, not land taken). Viet Nam gave rise to an elaborate lan- 
guage of deceit. Officialese was done in the Latinate: incursion, 
attrition, pacification, termination with extreme prejudice. 
The linguistic underside of that was the flip, sinister slang that 
the American G.L.s contrived: dinky dau (crazy), numbah ten 
(the worst), Charlie (the Viet Cong), grease (kill). The antiwar 
movement built a massive vocabulary of rhetorical excess 
about “fascist Amerika.” Officers lied in writing up citations 
for their men and themselves. The Viet Nam Memorial is, in a 
sense, the most purely true thing that can be said about the 
American war in Viet Nam. It has the tragic grace of the in- 
contestably lost and therefore the incontestably true—the 
names of those who died in such a context of multiple illusions. 


he way that history has played itself out in Southeast 
Asia has considerably complicated some of the old sim- 
plisms of the era, and therefore changed some old opin- 
ions. The North Vietnamese, whom Prince Souvanna 
Phouma of Laos once called “the Prussians of Southeast Asia,” 
have imposed a grim, repressive regime throughout the coun- 
try, but most forcibly upon the South. Ambitious and militaris- 
tic and given to a Stalinist style of dogmatism, they have turned 
the South into a police state. They have even abolished the old 
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National Liberation Front, which they had long billed as the 
voice of the people in revolutionary South Viet Nam. Though 
they run one of the poorest nations in the world, the Vietnam- 
ese invest their best brains and creativity in the military: they 
have occupied Cambodia and Laos, resuming a campaign of 
expansionism that was interrupted more than a century ago 
when the French arrived to colonize Indochina. It is ironic that 
the Vietnamese, so often sentimentalized by the American Left 
as a simple and gentle peasant people, are the imperialists of 
the region, restlessly putting new Vietnamese settlements in 
neighboring countries, seeking Lebensraum. 

Questions persist that once seemed, at least to the Left, to 
have simple answers. Did the people of South Viet Nam really 
want Communism? The | million people who have risked their 
lives to escape the regime have stated their opinion. Did the 
American bombing of Cambodia, as some contend, really cause 
Pol Pot’s unthinkable holocaust? A Khmer Rouge leader and 
theoretician named Khieu Samphan actually formulated the 
ideological foundation for the genocide long before the Ameri- 
cans started bombing. Pol Pot, once in power, set in motion the 
“Year Zero” program that led to the extermination of one- 
fourth of the population, some 2 million people, his own coun- 
trymen. Such deeds originate not in the American bombing but 
in a mystery of human behavior that is beyond imagination. 

The history of Indochina in the past ten years has silenced 
many Leftists or put them on the defensive about the way they 
embraced the idea that America’s course in the war was 
uniquely evil. Some, like Singer Joan Baez, denounced the be- 
havior of the new Vietnamese regime. Jane Fonda is an object 
of special vilification among veterans. Her husband, California 
Assemblyman Tom Hayden, once a leader of the New Left, ad- 
mits, “I am not pure. We have, as Joseph Heller says, two lives: 
the one we live with and the one we learn with. The consensus 
on the war is still emerging.” 

Viet Nam, small and remote and poor, translated into an 
enormous presence in the American imagination. A backward 
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agricultural country became the theater of one of the great psy- 
chodramas in American history. America absorbed Viet Nam 
into itself. The war brought into brutal view the discrepancies 
of social class that Americans have always preferred to main- 
tain as a kind of dirty half-secret. Viet Nam was, for America, 
essentially a class war. The children of the poor and the lower 
middle class tended to do the fighting. The children of the priv- 
ileged tended to get draft deferments to go to college, or to bribe 
doctors to concoct and certify a disability for them. 

Many antiwar protesters were sincerely trying to find an- 
swers to the profound moral questions Viet Nam raised about 
the legitimate uses of American power, and about the nature of 
the struggle in Indochina. The questions the war raised—in 
some ways, still raises—were endless. Were the Americans act- 
ing as idealists, honoring a treaty commitment to an ally and 
defending freedom against Communist aggression? Or were 
they anti-Communist crusaders who committed atrocities 
against a land of peasants? Were the North Vietnamese under 
Ho Chi Minh austere and virtuous folk heroes, or murderous, 
Stalinist totalitarians who committed barbarities far worse 
than those of the Americans and South Vietnamese? Was 
Southeast Asia a line of dominoes waiting to fall, one after an- 
other, before the sinister push of Communism? Or was the re- 
gion a complexity of nationalities, all different, with mutual 
historic antagonisms that predated the war and will endure 
when its 100th anniversary rolls around? Were the Americans 
a collection of baby killers, or basically honorable men doing 
their duty when the nation called? Were the soldiers of the 
peace movement representatives of a uniquely virtuous gener- 
ation, the most idealistic in history? (The antiwar protests died 
away when the draft ended in 1973.) Was the South Vietnam- 
ese army corrupt and cowardly? (ARVN units did not desert to 
the other side, and some 240,000 men gave their lives in the 
fight.) 

Viet Nam was a crisis of the American identity. It was often 
said that Americans lost their innocence there, which, if true, 


may not have been an altogether bad thing. Innocence allied to 
great power may be refreshing but can be very dangerous. 

If there is a peculiarly American saving grace about the 
war, it may reside with the 700,000 Indochinese who have 
come to the U.S., like so many other immigrants and refugees 
from around the world, and made their lives here. If they were 
brought to the U.S. by tragedy and the destruction of their past, 
they are also proceeding with the construction of a future. Like 
all first-generation immigrants, they fear that their children 
will lose the old culture. They ask questions in their native lan- 
guage and their children reply in English. In Orange County, 
Calif., where some 90,000 Vietnamese live, the parents run 
shops selling jewelry and herbs, ginseng and pickled ginger. 
They worry that their children are wearing punk hairdos and 
staying out at night. They send packages of food to their fam- 
ilies in Ho Chi Minh City. They think about the past a lot. 


odo Americans like Richard Corkan, a disabled veteran 
who served for two years as a Ranger in I Corps. “I have 
mixed feelings about it all,” says Corkan. He does not 
have nightmares anymore, but sometimes in the deep of 
night, he blurts out in his sleep, “Who's on guard?” Sitting in the 
George N. Meredith V.F.W. Post 924 in Anniston, Ala., Corkan 
says slowly, “I don’t know, Viet Nam just stays on your mind.” 
Michael Herr, in his book Dispatches, says that “Viet Nam 
was what we had instead of happy childhoods.”’ Narcissism 
again. But there is a mature sense in which it is true. Viet Nam 
may have been a hallucination. It was surely a warning, though 
one not always easy to read. It was also a kind of national rite of 
passage, a great power learning Kipling’s lesson the hard way. 
In The Golden Bough, Sir James Frazer describes how a tribes- 
man chosen to be king must be enchained and thrashed before 
his coronation. The moral may be that a nation, like a king, 
needs a little chastening perspective. —By Lance Morrow. 
Reported by Joseph J. Kane/Los Angeles, John F. Stacks/New York and 
Elizabeth Taylor/Chicago 
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SPECIAL SECTION 


After 
The 
Fall 


Fresh images of 
the victor’s lot 


Every day for a decade, images 
of the faraway country came 
flooding into the U.S. on tape 
and film and photographic pa- 
per, pictures of Viet Nam by the 
hundred gross. Bit by visual bit, 


Americans accrued a vivid (if 


distorted) portrait of the coun- 
try where their sons and hus- 
bands were dying, a terrifying 
multimedia montage of nervous 
teenage heroes behind sand- 
bags, of Saigon’s beleaguered 
charm, of a green, green coun- 
tryside with helicopters hover- 
ing everywhere. 

When the war stopped, so 
did this vast torrent of images to 
the West. Both sides seemed 
complicit in the blackout: the 
Vietnamese victors were not 
especially eager for skeptical 
foreigners to photograph their 
land, and the foreigners were 
not all that interested anyway— 
since when _ has been 
newsworthy? Out of sight was 
not quite out of mind, but close. 
Now, however, thanks to an an- 
niversary marking the end of a 
wrenching war, the pictures 
have begun to flow again, giving 
Americans another look at a 
country they knew so well—and 
knew hardly at all. 
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Before a memorial 
to Ho, Pham Van 
Dong, Chairman of 
Viet Nam's Council 
of Ministers, ad- 
dresses Commu- 
nist Party dele- 
gates ata 
ceremony last May 
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sary of the victory 
over the French, 
and also the defeat 
of the U.S. 
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North: rush hour 
in Hanoi brings 
mobs of bicyclists 
but few autos 


Vendor catches a 
nap in Ho Chi Minh 
City booth selling 
Western liquor, 
beer and soft 
drinks, big sellers 
on the black market 


In a “re-education 
zone” near Ho Chi 
Minh City, workers 
transport newly 
harvested sugar- 
cane by boat 


Fresh produce, of- 
fered ata stall in 
Hanoi's Dong Xuan 
central market, 
may not be cheap, 
but it is plentiful 
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Pham Thi Thuan, a 
survivor of the My 
Lai massacre, at 
memorial for slain 
villagers 


KRAIPIT——SIPA/ SPECIAL FEATURES 


For first- and 
second-generation 
Amerasians, home 
is the streets of Ho 
Chi Minh City 


From this rooftop, 
on the Pittman 
apartments in what 
was then Saigon, a 
helicopter evacuated 
the last people be- 
fore the city fell 
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n Viet Nam, the sacrifice and sadness seem always to come 
wholesale. During the ten years of war with the U.S., 1.5 mil- 
lion Vietnamese were killed. In the decade since the Commu- 
nists took over, another million have fled the country, sneaking 
through the bush to Thailand via Laos and Kampuchea, or 
huddling in boats headed into the treacherous South China 
Sea. Viet Nam is now quiet and bucolic, the battlefields lush 
once again. But it is also an anxious, impoverished country, 
more than a little grim: the terrible random death of war has 
been replaced by the mean certainties of a police-state peace. 
Life may be better for most Vietnamese, but life is not good. 

Viet Nam is one of the poorest countries in the world. As a 
Vietnamese economist explains, the decade of the 1960s was “a 
fabulous time for development in the Third World. Here, it was 
the worst time of the war.” Energy is 
scarce. The country’s infrastructure is 
decrepit. Ten years of inflexible Com- 
munist dogma have only hobbled the 
economy further. Four out of five work- 
ers farm, but the ancient techniques are 
pathetically underproductive. By 1979, 
famine was a possibility, as disastrous 
typhoons and war with China hit simul- 
taneously. The country now depends on 
Moscow for $2 billion a year, an 
amount equal to more than 20% of Viet 
Nam’s gross national product. 

The crisis has forced a measure of 
reform. A limited free-market system 
is now in place, permitting farmers 
and fishermen to sell off surplus food 
for profit. As a result, one industrious 
vegetable grower in the North earns 
five times as much as her office-worker 
son in Hanoi. In 1983 Viet Nam managed to feed itself for the 
first time in years. Though owning pigs is illegal in Hanoi, 
many of the capital’s residents raise swine with loving care; a 
single butchered porker can bring in as much as a well-paid 
salaried worker earns in a year. 

For most people, life’s basic necessities are satisfied, but 
anything more—a cup of mocha in a café, a second pair of 
shoes—is a luxury. The per capita income is about $125, less 
than a fifth of that in neighboring Thailand. Government 
workers earn monthly salaries of between 200 and 500 dong— 
worth no more than $55 even at the official exchange rate. 
Housing is free for civil servants: Nguyen Than Tan, 24, a For- 
eign Ministry employee, shares a 10-ft. by 12-ft. dormitory 
room with three other men. Food is subsidized, but rations are 
meager. Officially, low-level bureaucrats are allowed each day 
about a pound of rice, an ounce of meat, a few vegetables, a bit 
of milk, coffee and a couple of cigarettes. In the private street 
stalls, groceries are abundant but very expensive. There, rice 
might cost 150 times as much as in the state-run shops. 

Ho Chi Minh City in 1985 is physically little different from 
Saigon in 1975, just as Hanoi is much as the French left it in 1954. 
Both cities are full of pastel stucco and the decaying architectural 
flourishes of colonial temps perdu. In Hanoi, which shows surpris- 
ingly few signs of the U.S. bombing, water buffalo pull carts down 
boulevards lined with tamarind trees. There are few automobiles; 
as elsewhere in Asia, the bicycle is ubiquitous. 

The two halves of Viet Nam were officially merged in 1976, 
but the differences remain striking. In general, life in the North 
seems more pinched, commodities less abundant. Ho’s tomb, a 
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A Pinched and Hermetic Land 


Despite a decade of “peace,” per capita income is $125 and amenities are rare 
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Emigrés wave their last goodbyes 





sort of brutalist recasting of the Lincoln Memorial in concrete, 
seems the emblematic postwar construction project. There is, 
meanwhile, a casual, envious resentment of the mellower South. 

In Ho Chi Minh City, the authorities have eliminated most 
of the druggy, decadent excesses, yet the city is still frenetically 
commercial. At the Café Givral, the Rick’s Bar of wartime Sai- 
gon, a superb French-bread sandwich and cool citron pressé are 
still available. Money changers, prostitutes and all kinds of 
small-time wheeler-dealers flourish, albeit rather more discreetly 
than ten years ago. North and South, Coca-Cola is for sale, but 
the black market stalls of Ho Chi Minh City are packed with for- 
eign goods: Spam and Tang, Zest and Lux, A & W root beer and 
Del Monte prunes, Remy Martin cognac, Wilson tennis racquets 
and balls, Japanese TVs and calculators. Vietnamese are allowed 
to receive up to four packages each year 
from friends or kin abroad. Some fam- 
ilies subsist exclusively from the sale of 
such foreign goods. 

“One country, two systems,” is the 
rueful, sloganized explanation for the 
North-South differences. Yet some of 
the cultural Westernism has filtered 
north. Cassette tapes of U.S. pop music 
are played all over. Most striking still, 
the rare US. visitor is everywhere 
treated with respect and, frequently, 
spontaneous displays of affection. 

Many former Saigonites have been 
forcibly turned into farmers. In the new 
economic zone near Ho Chi Minh City, 
some 1,700 people, mostly urban exiles, 
have built the Nhi Xuan (Two Springs) 
communal fruit farm. “They were un- 
ruly when they came here,” says Farm 
Official Nguyen Duy Tong. “We educate them. We teach them 
to realize the tasks they must do. We can do that. It is the charac- 
ter of our society.” 

Ordinarily, every young man must spend at least three 
years in the military. The army, 1.2 million strong, is the 
world’s fourth largest (after the Soviet Union, China and the 
U.S.). Some 160,000 Vietnamese troops occupy Kampuchea. 
Nguyen Ba Mai is a deserter from the occupation force, who is 
now living in Thailand. “In Viet Nam,” he says, “whenever 
you talk, you have to beware of spies.” 

Civil liberties are meager. The “re-education camps” hold 
some 10,000 prisoners. Says a Vietnamese scholar familiar with 
postwar Hanoi: “What surprised me was how the society in the 
North was so isolated from the rest of the world, even from the 
East bloc countries. It was like Russian society in the "30s." 
It is still hermetic: during 1983, Viet Nam admitted exactly 
252 tourists. 

More than half a million people have applied to leave the 
country legally, but under the Orderly Departure Program, 
only about 300 emigrants a week make it out. Many are the 
bastard children of G.I.s. Says Refugee Tran Thi My Chau, 17: 
“Everybody called me con /ai (half-breed].” 

Antigovernment resistance is negligible. Viet Nam is 
peaceful now. But it is not serene. The war, admits a Vietnam- 
ese scholar, “has been very costly in terms of social control, 
even political oppression.” But? “But these are the costs that 
we have to pay. We had to build a nation.” After ten years, 
that building is still an unattractive structure, unfinished and 
rickety. —By Kurt Andersen. Reported by James Willwerth/Hanoi 
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Lessons from a Lost War 




















What has Viet Nam taught about when to use power—and when not to? 


The customary reward of defeat, if one can sur- 
vive it, is in the lessons thereby learned, which may 
yield victory in the next war. But the circumstances 
of our defeat in Vietnam were sufficiently ambigu- 
ous to deny the nation [that] benefit. 

—Edward N. Luttwak 
The Pentagon and the Art of War 


en years after the fall of Saigon, the debacle 

in Southeast Asia remains a subject many 

Americans would rather not discuss. So the 
nation has been spared a searing, divisive in- 
quest—“Who lost Viet Nam?”—but at a heavy 
price. The old divisions have been buried rather 
than resolved. They seem ready to break open 
again whenever anyone asks what lessons the 
U.S. should draw from its longest war, and the 
only one to end in an undisguisable defeat. 

Was that loss inevitable, or could the war 
have been won with different strategy and tac- 
tics? Was the war fought for the right reasons? 
Did its aftermath prove or explode the domino 
theory? The questions are not in the least aca- 
demic. They bear on the all-important problem of 
whether, when and how the USS. should again 
send its troops to fight abroad. 

Pondering these questions, Secretary of De- 
fense Caspar Weinberger argues, citing Viet 
Nam, that “before the U.S. commits combat 
forces abroad, there must be some reasonable as- 
surance that we will have the support of the 
American people and . .. Congress.” Secretary of 
State George Shultz replies us aimronce 
that “there is no such thing as 
guaranteed public support in 
advance.” The lesson Shultz 
draws from Viet Nam is that 
“public support can be frit- 
tered away if we do not act 
wisely and effectively.” And 
this open dispute between two 
senior members of the Reagan 
Cabinet is mild compared with 
the arguments among policy 
analysts, Viet Nam veterans 
and the public about what 
kinds of wars can be won or 
even deserve public support in 
the first place. 

A number of experts doubt 
that the US. can evolve any 
common view of Viet Nam 
and its lessons for many years 
to come. Says Graham Martin, 
the last U.S. Ambassador to 
South Viet Nam: “I estimated 
at the end of the war that it 
probably would be at least two 
decades before any rational, 
objective discussion of the war 


“1 want to rail against 
wind and tide, kill the 
whales in the ocean, 
sweep the whole 
country to save peo- 
ple from slavery.” 
—TRIEU AU, 
VIET NAM'S 
“JOAN OF ARC” 
A.D. 248 


“France has had the 
country for nearly 100 
years, and the people 
are worse off than at 
the beginning.” 
—FRANKLIN D. 
ROOSEVELT 
1944 


“Kill ten of our men 
and we will kill one of 
yours. In the end, itis 
you who will tire.” 
—HO CHI MINH 
1946 
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POWER 


B-52 dropping bombs on guerrillas, 1966: Was ita 
matter of too much force, or not enough? 


and its causes and effects could be undertaken by 
scholars who were not so deeply, emotionally en- 
gaged at the time that their later perceptions were 
colored by biases and prejudices.” William Hy- 
land, editor of Foreign Affairs magazine, thinks 
an even longer perspective may be required: “We 
always want to make historical judgments two 
days after the fact. Historians need 100 years.” 

But the U.S. is unlikely to have anywhere 
near that much time to decide what lessons to 
draw from Viet Nam and how to apply them. The 
initial impulse after the American withdrawal 
was to avoid any foreign involvement that might 
conceivably lead to a commitment of U.S. troops. 
Scholars differ on how seriously this so-called 
Viet Nam syndrome inhibited an activist U.S. for- 
eign policy, but in any case it is fading—witness 
the enthusiastic approval of the Grenada invasion 
in late 1983 (to be sure, that was a rare case in 
which the U.S. was able to apply such over- 
whelming force that it could not have failed to 
win quickly). Says Maine’s Republican Senator 
William Cohen: “The legacy of Viet Nam does 
not mean that we will not send our sons any- 
where. It does mean that we will not send them 
everywhere.” Even some fervent doves agree that 
memories of Viet Nam should not keep the U.S. 
from ever fighting anywhere. Sam Brown, one- 
time antiwar leader who now develops low-cost 
housing in Colorado, remains convinced that if it 
were not for the protests against U.S. involvement 
in Viet Nam that he helped organize, “we would 
have three or four other wars 
now.” Even so, concedes 
Brown, some “wrong lessons” 
might be drawn, among them 
“the risk that we won't be pre- 
pared if our national interest is 
genuinely threatened.” 

But if the specter of Viet 
Nam no longer inhibits all 
thought of projecting U.S. mili- 
tary power overseas, it still 
haunts every specific decision. 
In the Middle East, Weinber- 
ger’s fears of entrapment in a 
drawn-out conflict fought with- 
out public support caused him 
at first to oppose sending Ma- 
rines to Lebanon and then to 
insist on their withdrawal after 
terrorist attacks left 266 US. 
servicemen dead. Shultz object- 
ed that the pullout would un- 
dercut U.S. diplomacy in the 
area, and still regards it as a 
mistake. But Ronald Reagan 
ordered the withdrawal any- 
way and won the approval of 
voters, even though critics por- 
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trayed the pullout as a national humiliation. The 
reason, suggests Democratic Political Analyst 
William Schneider, is that the President sensed 
the persistence of a popular attitude toward for- 
eign military commitments that is summarized by 
the Viet Nam-era slogan “Win or Get Out.” Says 
Schneider: “In Grenada we won. In Lebanon we 
got out. So much for the Viet Nam syndrome.” 

The Viet Nam experience colors almost every 
discussion of Central American policy. Nebraska 
Governor Bob Kerrey, who won a Congressional 
Medal of Honor and lost part of a leg fighting with 
the Navy SEAL commandos in Viet Nam, maintains 
that if memories of the ordeal in Southeast Asia 
were not still so strong, “we'd be in Nicaragua now.” 
In Congress, Kerrey’s fellow Democrats fret that 
the Administration’s commitment to resist the 
spread of Marxist revolution throughout the isth- 
mus could eventually bog down American troops in 
another endless jungle guerrilla war. 

Reaganites retort, correctly, that while Viet 
Nam is halfway around the world and of debatable 
strategic importance to Washington, Central 
America is virtually next door, an area where U.S. 
interests are obvious. Moreover, the amounts Wash- 
ington is spending to help the government of El Sal- 
vador defeat leftist guerrillas and to assist the contra 
rebels fighting the Marxist Sandinista government 
of Nicaragua are pittances compared with the sums 
lavished on South Viet Nam even before the direct 
US. military intervention there. Still, the Adminis- 
tration every now and then feels obliged to deny 
that it has any plan or desire to send U.S. troops to 
fight in Central America. Weinberger last Novem- 
ber coupled his remarks about the necessity of pop- 
ular support for any foreign military commitment 
with a pledge that “the President will not allow our 
military forces to creep—or be drawn gradually— 
into a combat role in Central America.” 

One of the few propositions about Viet Nam 
that commands near unanimous assent from 
Americans is the obvious one that the U.S. lost— 
and a growing number would qualify even that. 
Richard Nixon, in his new 
book, No More Vietnams, ar- 
gues that “we won the war” but 
then abandoned South Viet 
Nam after the Communist 
North began violating the 1973 
Paris accords that supposedly 
ended the fighting. Though the 
former President's self-interest 
is obvious, parts of his analysis 
are supported even by the ene- 
my. U.S. Army Colonel Harry 
Summers Jr., who considers 
Viet Nam “a tactical success 
and a strategic failure,” was in 
Hanoi on a negotiating mission 
a few days before Saigon fell. 
Summers recalls telling a North 
Vietnamese colonel, “‘You 
know, you never defeated us on 
the battlefield.” The foe’s reply: 
“That may be so, but it is also 
irrelevant.” In essence, the U.S. 
was outlasted by an enemy that 
proved able and willing to fight 
longer than America and its 
South Vietnamese allies. 

Given the weakness of 
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“Master fear and 
pain, overcome 
obstacles, unite your 
efforts, fight to the 
very end, annihilate 
the enemy.” 
—GENERAL GIAP 
1954 


“1 could conceive of 
no greater tragedy 
than for the U.S. to 
[fight] an all-out war 
in Indochina.” 
—DWIGHT D. 
EISENHOWER 
1954 


“You have a row of 
dominoes set up, you 
knock over the first 
one and [the last one] 
will go over very 
quickly.” 
—EISENHOWER 
1954 


“We do commit the 
U.S. to preventing 
the fall of South Viet 
Nam to Communism.” 
—ROBERT 
MC NAMARA 
1961 | 
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Defense Secretary McNamara brooding afier troop call-up, 
1965: Would Americans have backed a bigger war? 
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South Viet Nam, the determination of the North 
and the extent of the aid it could count on from the 
Soviet Union and neighboring China, even some 
hawks concede that Hanoi’s victory might have 
been inevitable. Says Military Analyst Luttwak: 
“Some wars simply cannot be won, and Viet Nam 
may have been one of them.” Nonetheless, the 
main lesson they would draw from the war is that 
the U.S. threw away whatever chance for victory it 
may have had through blunders that must not be 
repeated. 

The most detailed exposition of this view 
comes from Colonel Summers, whose book, On 
Strategy: A Critical Analysis of the Vietnam War, 
has become must reading for young officers. Sum- 
mers argues that the U.S. should have sealed off 
South Viet Nam with a barrier of American troops 
to prevent North Viet Nam from sending troops 
and matériel through Laos and Cambodia to wage 
war in the South. Instead, he says, the U.S. “wasted 
its strength” fighting the guerrillas in the South, a 
hopeless task so long as they were continually rein- 
forced from the North and one that American 
troops had no business trying to carry out in the 
first place. The U.S., he contends, should have con- 
fined itself to protecting South Viet Nam against 
“external aggression” from the North and left 
“pacification,” the job of rooting out the guerrillas, 
to the South Vietnamese. By in effect taking over 
the war, the U.S. sapped the initiative and ulti- 
mately the will of its Southern allies to carry out a 
job only they could do in the end. 

Luttwak carries this analysis a step further by 
pouring scorn on the tactics used in the South: 
“The jet fighter bombing raids against flimsy huts 
that might contain a handful of guerrillas or per- 
haps none; the fair-sized artillery barrages that si- 
lenced lone snipers; the ceaseless firing of helicop- 
ter door gunners whereby a million dollars’ worth 
of ammunition might be expended to sweep a 
patch of high grass.” This “grossly disproportion- 
ate use of firepower,” says Luttwak, was not just 
ineffective; it alienated South Vietnamese villag- 
ers whose cooperation against 
the guerrillas was vital. At 
least equally important, “Its 
imagery on television was by 
far the most powerful stimulus 
of antiwar sentiment” back in 
the U.S. Former CIA Director 
William Colby agrees that the 
U.S. got nowhere as long as it 
tried to defeat guerrillas with 
massed firepower and only be- 
gan to make progress when it 
shifted to a “people’s war” in 
which the South Vietnamese 
carried the main burden of the 
fighting. By then it was too 
late; American public senti- 
ment had turned irreversibly 
in favor of a fast pullout. 

According to Hyland, “The 
biggest lesson of Viet Nam is 
that we need to have a much 
better notion of what is at stake, 
what our interests are, before 
we go into a major military un- 
dertaking.”” Weinberger voiced 
essentially the same thought 
last fall in laying down several 
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conditions, beyond a reasonable assurance of pub- 
lic support, that must be met if U.S. troops are 
again to be sent into battle overseas: “We should 
have clearly defined political and military objec- 
tives, and we should know precisely how our forces 
can accomplish those.” Other criteria: “The com- 
mitment of U.S. forces to combat should be a last 
resort,” undertaken only if it “is deemed vital to 
our national interest or that of our allies,” and then 
“with the clear intention of winning” by using as 
much force as necessary. 

Weinberger’s speech, delivered after he had 
talked it over with President Reagan, is the clos- 
est thing to an official Administration reading of 
the lessons of Viet Nam. But some rude jeers 
greeted the Weinberger doctrine. Luttwak, for ex- 
ample, called Weinberger’s views “the equivalent 
of a doctor saying he will treat patients only if he 
is assured they will recover.” Columnist William 
Safire headlined a scathing critique ONLY THE 
‘FUN’ WARS, and New York Democrat Stephen 
Solarz, who heads the House Subcommittee on 
Asian and Pacific Affairs, pointed out, “It is a for- 
mula for national paralysis if, before we ever use 
force, we need a Gallup poll showing that two- 
thirds of the American people are in favor of it.” 

More important, what is a “vital interest’? To 
some Americans, the only one that would justify 
another war is the defense of the U.S. against a 
threat of direct attack. Decrying “this whole prac- 
tice of contracting our military out just for the sur- 
vival of some other government and country,” 
Georgia Secretary of State Max Cleland, who lost 
an arm and both legs in Viet Nam, insists, “There 
is only one thing worth dying for, and that is this 
country, not somebody else’s.” 

Diplomats argue persuasively that a policy 
based on this view would leave the U.S. toconfront 
Soviet expansionism all alone. No country would 
enter or maintain an alliance with a U.S. that spe- 
cifically refused to fight in its defense. But in the 
real world, an outright Soviet attack against a 
country that the U.S. is committed by treaty to de- 
fend is quite unlikely. The deci- 
sion whether or not to fight 
most probably would be posed 
by a Communist threat to a 
friendly nation that is not for- 
mally an ally. And then the 
threat might well be raised not 
by open aggression but by a 
combination of military, politi- 
cal and economic tactics that 
Moscow is often adept at or- 
chestrating and Washington 
usually inept at countering: the 
front groups, the street demon- 
strations, the infiltrated unions, 
the guerrilla units. One reason 
the U.S. sent troops to Viet 
Nam is that it lacked other al- 
ternatives to help its allies pre- 
vail against this sort of subver- 
sion. In fact, developing a 
capacity to engage in such po- 
litical action and shadowy 
paramilitary activities might 
help the US. to avert future 
Viet Nams. 

Merely defining U.S. inter- 
ests, in any event, can prove 
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“But it will be just 
like Berlin. The 
troops will march in; 
the bands will play; 
the crowds will cheer; 
and in four days 
everyone will have 


| forgotten. Then 


we will be told 
we have to send 
in more troops.” 
-JOHN F. KENNEDY 
1961 


“There just isn't any 
simple answer. 
We're fighting a kind 
of war here that 
Inever read about 
at Command and 
Staff College. Con- 
ventional weapons 
just don’t work here. 
Neither do conven- 
tional tactics.” 
—FROM GRAHAM 
GREENE'S THE 
UGLY AMERICAN 


“You let a bully come 
into your front yard, 
the next day he'll be 
on your porch.” 
—LYNDON B 
JOHNSON 
ON SEVERAL 
OCCASIONS 


DIPLOMACY 


Signing Paris accords, 1973: Did America “lose the peace” 
by winking at treaty violations? 
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endlessly complicated. Geography alone is no 
guide in an age of ocean-spanning missiles. Eco- 
nomics may be vital in some areas like the Per- 
sian Gulf, where the flow of oil must be main- 
tained, unimportant in others like Israel, where 
political and moral considerations are para- 
mount. There may be times too when US. inter- 
vention, even if it seems justified, would be inef- 
fective. Not much is heard these days of the once 
fashionable argument that in Viet Nam the US. 
was on the wrong side of history because it was 
fighting a nationalistic social revolution being 
waged by a regime that was, deep down, benign; 
Hanoi’s brutality within Viet Nam and its swift 
move to establish hegemony over all of Indochina 
removed all doubt that the foe was and is not only 
totalitarian but imperialistic besides. Today, with 
the focus on Central America, the argument is of- 
ten heard that economic and social misery have 
made leftist revolution inevitable. To those who 
maintain that revolution is the only way to pro- 
gress, the counterargument is that whatever so- 
cial and economic gains may be achieved by 
Communist takeovers usually carry an extremely 
high price tag: the establishment of tyranny. 

About the only general rule that foreign-policy 
experts can suggest is not to have any general rule, 
at least in the sense of drawing up an advance list of 
where the U.S. might or might not fight. They still 
shudder at the memory of a 1950 definition of the 
US. “defense perimeter” in Asia that omitted 
South Korea—which promptly suffered an out- 
right Communist invasion that took three years 
and 54,000 American lives to repel. Walt Rostow, 
who was Lyndon Johnson's National Security Ad- 
viser, recalls how the late Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Vishinsky “told a group of Americans that 
we deceived them on Korea.” Says Rostow: “I be- 
lieve that’s correct.” 

The decision on where American military in- 
tervention might be both necessary and effective 
can only be made case by case, based on a variety 
of factors that may be no easier to judge in the fu- 
ture than they were in Viet 
Nam: the nature and circum- 
stances of the war, the will and 
ability of the nation under at- 
tack to defend itself, the conse- 
quences ofits loss. Any such de- 
bate is sure to revive another 
long buried but still unresolved 
controversy of the Viet Nam 
era: whether a Communist 
takeover of one country would 
cause others to topple like a row 
of dominoes. Hawks insist that 
this theory was vindicated by 
Communist triumphs in Laos 
and Cambodia after the fall of 
Saigon. Opponents point out 
that the Asian “dominoes” that 
most concerned the US.— 
Thailand, Burma, Malaysia, 
Singapore, Indonesia, the Phil- 
ippines—have all survived as 
non-Communist (in several 
cases, strongly anti-Commu- 
nist) societies. Rostow, now a 
professor of political economy 
at the University of Texas, of- 
fers a counterrebuttal. Those 
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“Not when youre responsible for a nuclear power station 
that costs more than a billion dollars. Not when your decisions 
affect thousands of people. 

“Some of the projects take years to complete. They're 
that big. That complex. 

“But thats just the beginning. | have to know every aspect 
of what makes this plant run, because anything electrical 
ultimately is my responsibility. That could mean something as 
simple as Office lighting or as complex as designing a new 
piece of equipment to increase productivity. 

‘Take the Voltage Regulating Transformer I’m working on 
now. All told, its going to cost us about $95,000. But that’s 
nothing compared to the millions its going to save. And the 
years it'll add to the life of the station. 

“Now nobodys making us build that. It isn't a requirement. 
And it certainly isn’t easy. But we'll do whatever it takes to 
make this plant the best. Its an attitude we dont compromise 
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countries might have gone under if Saigon had 
fallen in 1965, he contends. The U.S. intervention 
in Viet Nam bought them ten years to strengthen 
their economies and governments and, says Ros- 
tow, “bought time that was used extremely well by 
Asians, especially Southeast Asians.” 

Be that as it may, the evidence would seem to 
argue against any mechanical application of the 
domino theory. It originated in the 1950s, when 
world Communism was seen as a monolithic 
force headquartered in Moscow, with Peking a 
kind of branch office. Today China, never really 
comfortable with its Hanoi “allies,” has resumed 
its ancient enmity toward Viet Nam; both Wash- 
ington and Peking are aiding guerrillas battling 
against the Soviet-backed Vietnamese in Kampu- 
chea. That does not mean that the domino theory 
has lost all validity everywhere, but its applicabil- 
ity is also subject to case-by-case application. 

The most bedeviling of all the dilemmas 
raised by Viet Nam concerns the issue of public 
support. On the surface it might seem to be no is- 
sue at all: just about everybody agrees that Viet 
Nam proved the futility of trying to fight a war 
without a strong base of popular support. But just 
how strong exactly? Rostow argues that the only 
U.S. war fought with tremendous public backing 
was World War II. He points out that World 
War I “brought riots and splits,” the War of 1812 
was “vastly divisive” and even during the War of 
Independence one-third of the population was 
pro-revolution, one-third pro-British and one- 
third “out to lunch.” Rostow proposes a 60-25-15 
split as about the best that can be expected now in 
support of a controversial policy: a bipartisan 
60% in favor, 25% against and 15% out to lunch. 

A strong current of opinion holds that Lyn- 
don Johnson guaranteed a disastrously low level 
of support by getting into a long, bloody war with- 
out ever admitting (perhaps even to himself) the 
extent of the commitment he was making. Colo- 
nel Summers, who considers Viet Nam a just war 
that the U.S. could and should have won, insists 
that any similar conflict in the 
future ought to be “legiti- 
mized” by a formal, congres- 
sional declaration of war. Says 
Summers: “All of America’s 
previous wars were fought in 
the heat of passion. Viet Nam 
was fought in cold blood, and 
that was intolerable to the 
American people. In an imme- 
diate crisis the tendency of the 
American people is to rally 
around the flag. But God help 
you if it goes beyond that and »§& 
you haven't built a base of 
support.” 

At the other extreme, for- 
mer Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk defends to this day the 
Johnson Administration’s ef- 
fort “to do in cold blood at ~~ 
home what we were asking 
men to do in hot blood out in 
the field.” Rusk points out that 
the war began with impressive 
public and congressional sup- 
port. It was only in early 1968, 
says Rusk, that “many at the 
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| “In the final analysis 

itis their war. ..We 

can help them. . . but 

they have to win 

it, the people of 

Viet Nam.” 
KENNEDY 

1963 


“We are not about to 
send American boys 
10,000 miles away 
to do what Asian boys 
ought to be doing for 
themselves.” 
—JOHNSON 
1964 


“Hell no, we won't go!” | 
—ANTIWAR CHANT | 
1965 


“I'm not going to be 
the first President 
who loses a war.” | 
—RICHARD NIXON 
1969 | 





“Peace is at hand.” 





—HENRY KISSINGER 
1972) 








DESPAIR 


Boat people fleeing postwar Viet Nam, 1979: With I million 
already gone, how many more will try to escape? 


grass-roots level came to the opinion that if we 
didn’t give them some idea when this war would 
come to an end, we might as well chuck it.” The 
decisive factor probably was the defection of mid- 
dle-class youths and their parents, a highly articu- 
late segment that saw an endless war as a person- 
al threat—though in fact the burden of the draft 
fell most heavily on low-income youths. 

Paradoxically, though, Johnson might well 
have been able to win public support for a bigger 
war than he was willing to fight. As late as Febru- 
ary 1968, at the height of the Tet offensive, one 
poll found 53% favoring stronger U.S. military 
action, even at the risk of a clash with the Soviet 
Union or China, vs. only 24% opting to wind 
down the war. Rusk insists that the Administra- 
tion was right not to capitalize on this sentiment. 
Says he: “We made a deliberate decision not to 
whip up war fever in this country. We did not 
have parades and movie stars selling war bonds, 
as we did in World War II. We thought that in a 
nuclear world it is dangerous for a country to be- 
come too angry too quickly. That is something 
people will have to think about in the future.” 

It certainly is. Viet Nam veterans argue pas- 
sionately that Americans must never again be sent 
out to die in a war that “the politicians will not let 
them win.” And by win they clearly mean some- 
thing like a World War II-style triumph ending 
with unconditional surrender. One lesson of Viet 
Nam, observes George Christian, who was L.B.J.’s 
press secretary, is that “it is very tough for Ameri- 
cans to stick in long situations. We are always look- 
ing for a quick fix.” But nuclear missiles make the 
unconditional-surrender kind of war an anachro- 
nism. Viet Nam raised, and left unsolved for the 
next conflict, the question posed by Lincoln 
Bloomfield, an M.L.T. professor of political science 
who once served on Jimmy Carter's National Secu- 
rity Council: “How is it that you can ‘win’ so that 
when you leave two years later you do not lose the 
country to those forces who have committed them- 
selves to victory al any cost?” 

It is a question that cannot 
be suppressed much longer. 
Americans have a deep ambi- 
guity toward military power: 
they like to feel strong, but often 
shy away from actually using 
that strength. There is a grow- 
ing recognition, however, that 
shunning all battles less easily 
winnable than Grenada would 
mean abandoning America’s 
role as a world power, and that, 
in turn, is no way to assure the 
nation’s survival as a free soci- 
ety. Americans, observes Secre- 
tary of State Shultz, “will always 
be reluctant to use force. It is 
the mark of our decency.” But, 
he adds, “a great power cannot 
free itself so easily from the 
burden of choice. It must bear 
responsibility for the conse- 
quences of its inaction as well 
as for the consequences of its 
action.” —By George J. Church. 
Reported by David S. Jackson/ 
Austin and Ross H. Munro/ 
Washington, with other bureaus 
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Lyndon Johnson’s Personal Alamo 


e could choose a village for obliteration between mouth- 

fuls of tapioca pudding just by thumping a map on his 
dining-room table in the White House, aides deferential, ser- 
vants quiet. The killing was half a world away. 

When his orders went out he would stay up to count the 
planes as they came home. If there were stragglers he slept 
fitfully. “You wake up like an alarm clock at 3:30 to see if 
they're back.” Every detail was flashed to the Commander in 
Chief. It was his war, just like all those bills up on the Hill 
were his bills. He tried to run the war like he ran Congress, 
with bluster and threat one minute, humility and doubt the 
next. He had the documents in his inner coat pocket, votes 
on his legislation, the latest body count from Viet Nam. 

A reporter's memos of Johnson’s nighttime ravings and 
his daytime remorse and his bafflement about a war that 
failed to follow his orders are chilling reading, five years 
compressed into two note-  vri—serrwawn 
books with yellowing pages. 

“Hell,” he said one night 
early on, “it’s just like the 
Alamo, and you damn well 
needed somebody. Well, by 
God, I'm going to go and 
thank the Lord that I've got 
men who want to go with 
me, from McNamara right 
on down to the littlest pri- 
vate who's carrying a gun.” 

After he sent in the 
bombers after the Gulf of 
Tonkin affair, he said, “I 
figured that if you go for 
a fellow, you don’t just 
goose him. We hit a base in 
North Viet Nam with 25 PT 
boats.” But by June 1964 he 
was cautious. “People urging 








us down each time. It indicates a weakness on our part. I 
don’t know what it will take out there—500 casualties may- 
be, maybe 500,000. It’s the aughts that scare me.” 

Sometimes Johnson raged at the ignorance of the foe. 
“They don’t realize what they are losing out there. They 
don’t realize what is happening to them. They have no realis- 
tic picture of the war.” Somebody did not. 

By 1966 he was deeply mystified. “I hear the headlines 
on the radio, see them on TV and read them in the paper. 
When I hear from the men out there, I sometimes don’t be- 
lieve they are talking about the same situation.” 

As that year went on, Johnson’s manic-depressive swings 
seemed to speed up. In August 1966: “Our forces will not be 
defeated. A Communist military takeover is no longer just im- 
probable; as long as the U.S. and our brave allies are in the 
field, it is impossible.” By January 1967 it was this way: “It 
would be just my luck to 
have the bombers come 
over North Viet Nam and 
the lead plane would be pi- 
loted by a boy from John- 
son City and he'd put 
a bomb right down the 
smokestack of a Soviet ship 
in Haiphong Harbor.” 

By then the casualty 
lists had begun to get heavy. 
“It is always a strain when 
people are being killed. I 
don’t think anyone has held 
this job who hasn't felt 
personally responsible for 
those being killed.” 

Yet pride never died. 
“The Communists have lost 
ground while I’ve been 
President,” Johnson said in 





stronger steps are not aware 
of the consequences. I don’t 
feel that we should pull out 
and come home. As far as 
going north, we know there are 200 million in the Chinese 
army. If one little old general in shirt sleeves can take Sai- 
gon, think about 200 million Chinese comin’ down those 
trails. No sir, I don’t want to fight them.” 

He wanted to fight, but he wanted the scraps small, on 
the cheap, on the quiet, done and over in a hurry. Early in 
1965 he was mad at everybody. “The let-us-negotiate people 
are rabbits. I’m being pushed all the time by the big-bomb 
boys. I took one target off the list the other night because it 
was too close to Hanoi. But if the South Vietnamese can’t 
protect American installations, we might have to send more 
Americans over to do the job.” More men. More bombs. 

By May 1965 he was calm again. “My Viet Nam policy is 
the three Ds—determination, discussion, discretion. I don’t 
want to drop one more bomb than I need to in Viet Nam. 
Caution is uppermost in my mind.” 

So was a souring national mood, and his thoughts were 
darkening midway through 1965. “I’m not sure that I can 
lead this country and keep it together with my background.” 
But he had no choice. 

“I'm willin’ for any solution—religious, political. I'm not 
going to keep offerin’ to negotiate so much because they turn 
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WITHDRAWAL 


Getting ready to renounce a run for re-election 


the fall of 1967. And there 
grew the faint hope that 
maybe the adversary would 
want to quit fighting and 
talk, and that, too, always seemed just beyond his reach. “I 
come to the office thinking Ho has to be on the line. But he 
isn't, and we can’t fool ourselves about Ho. It’s like an old cow- 
boy used to say, “There's no use being poor and stupid all your 
life when you can buy a pint of whiskey and be rich and smart 
in an hour.’ We can’t do that.” 

He did not understand why and how the enemy fought 
on. “Just look at the figures and you'll see that they have 
failed,” he said. “Ho's people are just not telling him 
about his losses. If Tet was a Communist victory, losing 
30,000 men, I can only hope that they have many more simi- 
lar victories.” 

There were no victories—of any kind, for anybody. “Ne- 
gotiations?” Johnson asked. “They've given us their answer 
by their attacks on the cities. We would meet them tomor- 
row. All they would have to do is drop a line.” 

And in one melancholy phrase on a dark night in Febru- 
ary 1968, Johnson summed up his war that failed. “We're not 
going to surrender,” he said grimly. Just a month later, he 
decided he had had enough and announced his decision not 
to seek re-election. So after all, it was the Alamo. Except in 
the end, Lyndon Johnson's war was taken away from him. 
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Richard Nixon’s Tough Assessment 








In No More Vietnams he argues: “We won the war but lost the peace” 


i thas become conventional wisdom that 
only a stern anti-Communist such as 
Richard Nixon could have opened rela- 
tions with China. It may also be that only a 
Nixon could have withdrawn U.S, forces 
from a conflict with a Soviet proxy and ac- 
cepted a cease-fire that left thousands of 
Communist insurgents far beyond their le- 
gal borders, in place for an eventual on- 
slaught. By the time the 1973 Paris accords 
were signed, any prudent politician might 
have had enough doubts about South Viet 
Nam’s survival to start shifting blame to 
others for having “lost” an ally. Hawks 
like Nixon assailed doves for cutting mili- 
tary aid. The doves replied that they were 
facing up to the reality of the 

hawks’ failure on the battlefield. ¢ 

To improve the odds that \ 
posterity will see things his way, é 
Nixon has outlined his version of 
what happened in his memoir 
RN(1978); in two books about su- 
perpower conflict, The Real War 
(1980) and Real Peace (1984); 
and in No More Vietnams, pub- 
lished this month (Arbor House; 
237 pages; $14.95). The compact 
volume serves four purposes: |) to 
retrace American involvement 
in Viet Nam by recounting, often 
disapprovingly but also with 
some sympathy, decisions made 
by his predecessors stretching 
back to Harry Truman; 2) to de- 
fend Nixon's own record, some- 
times more emphatically than in 
his muted memoir; 3) to reassert 
the implacability of Communist 
adversaries and the consequent 
need to maintain a potent mili- 
tary posture; and 4) to prescribe a future 
course that would couple a strong defense 
establishment with a much enhanced eco- 
nomic aid program, aimed at stimulating 
Third World entrepreneurship and two- 
way trade. Nixon’s proposals have been 
hailed as sound if not original. But his ap- 
praisal of his own stewardship sometimes 
seems more generous than candid. 

While much can be taken on Nixon’s 
authority as a former President, he offers 
no footnotes and only cursory citations of 
sources. One wonders, for instance, just 
how he can be certain that President Ngo 
Dinh Diem would have outpolled Ho Chi 
Minh or any other opponent in a hypo- 
thetical free election in South Viet Nam. 
His book is less a history than an impas- 
sioned pleading against both neo-isola- 
tionists who believe the U.S. has no stake 
beyond self-defense and confrontational 
rightists who see a Soviet hand guiding ev- 
ery local upheaval in the Third World. To 
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Nixon, Viet Nam was “a just cause,” and 
its lesson should not be abstention from 
involvement but shrewd selectivity in de- 
fining national interest followed by fierce 
determination to do what is needed to 
win. Says Nixon: “ ‘No more Vietnams’ 
can mean we will not try again. It should 
mean we will not fail again.” 

Nixon sees the three decades of 
American engagement in Indochina as a 
litany of “too little, too late.” He wishes 
Truman had forced the French to bring 
about an independent, non-Communist 
state. That having failed, he believes Pres- 
ident Eisenhower ought to have sent in air 
support to relieve the French at Dien Bien 


THE NIXOM PROJECT—WNATIONAL ARCHIVES 


INVASION 


Cutting off supply lines, but years too late 


Phu; as Ike’s Vice President, Nixon says, 
he counseled that “our choice was to help 
the French now or be faced with the ne- 
cessity of taking over the burden.” He 
condemns President Kennedy for the 
overthrow of Diem, which he argues led 
to political instability from which South 
Viet Nam never recovered. He faults Lyn- 
don Johnson for halting bombing, rather 
than intensifying it, to encourage diplo- 
macy; for fighting a limited war, seeking 
“not to win, but only not to lose”; and, 
above all, for failing to blockade the Ho 
Chi Minh Trail and other supply routes 
before the invaders became entrenched. 
By the time Nixon took office in 1969, he 
says, the only workable option was Viet- 
namization: turning the fighting over to 
the South Vietnamese while providing 
arms, aid, military training and political 
tutelage to safeguard their future. 
Underlying Nixon’s rationale is a fer- 
vent if hard-to-prove belief that virtually 











all the revolutionaries in South Viet Nam 
were agents of North Viet Nam. He rejects 
the idea that there was any significant 
homegrown dissent, any genuine civil war. 
Yet some of the evidence he adduces indi- 
cates the opposite: the fact that North Viet 
Nam imprisoned erstwhile South Viet- 
namese guerrillas suggests that these dissi- 
dents were viewed as dangerous national- 
ists. In justifying his claim that he “won 
the war” but that Congress lacked the will 
to honor its commitments and so “lost the 
peace,’ Nixon contends that his Vietnam- 
ization program was a success both in the 
hamlets and on the battlefield. His asser- 
tion that a pro-Western Viet Nam repre- 
sented a vital U.S. security inter- 
est relies less on inherent 
economic or geopolitical advan- 
tages than on the domino theory: 
he points to Hanoi’s present con- 
trol of Cambodia and Laos and 
its steady pressure on Thailand. 
He acknowledges that the cease- 
fire agreement, which autho- 
rized tens of thousands of enemy 
soldiers to remain and re-arm 
themselves, inevitably imposed 
an onerous self-defense burden 
on South Viet Nam; thus its fate 
depended on continuing aid of 
more than $1 billion a year in 
1975 dollars, which Congress re- 
fused to approve. Meanwhile, 
North Viet Nam flagrantly vio- 
lated the accords. In effect, he 
says, the agreement amounted to 
“we cease and they fire.” 

Nixon bitterly denounces 
antiwar activists, intellectuals, 
liberals and especially the press, 
whom he collectively accuses of bias, hy- 
pocrisy and hoping the Communists 
would win. He says of the war, “It was mis- 
reported then, and it is misremembered 
now.” Yet Nixon admits that Watergate 
and his own unpopularity undercut his ap- 
peals for military aid to South Viet Nam. 

In arguing the possibility of East-West 
collaboration, despite the ongoing compe- 
tition that he labels the Third World war, 
he sensibly observes, ‘While the Soviets 
want the world, they do not want war.” To 
critics who say that strengthening Third 
World economies will only add to the com- 
petitive pressure on American industry, he 
points out that the best current customers 
for U.S. products are industrialized Cana- 
da and Japan. In an inspirational final 
summons to “a peaceful revolution for 
progress in the Third World,” Nixon 
brings back to mind the far-seeing foreign 
policy analyst whom Watergate, and Viet 
Nam, destroyed. —By William A. Henry lil 
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Guerrilla. Rebel. Insurgent. 

n the American lexicon of the 1960s 

and °70s, those words were synonyms 
for the enemy. In the paddy fields of 
Indochina, in jungles and deserts and 
tumbledown villages elsewhere around 
the world, leftist insurgencies seemed to 
be the cutting edge of Soviet expan- 
sionism, a principal cause of Ameri- 
can retreat and defeat. 

A decade later, the U.S. has gone 
a long way toward turning the tables 
on Moscow. In many civil wars to- 
day, it is Soviet-backed regimes that 
face insurgencies. Frequently the 
US. provides some degree of support 
to the rebel forces. 
> In Nicaragua, the U.S. has waged 
what is probably the least secret “co- 
vert operation” in history, helping 
the contras against the Sandinistas. 
> Half a world away, in Afghani- 
stan, the Soviet Union faces what 
is frequently, though simplistically, 
called its own Viet Nam: a made-in- 
Moscow clique is holed up in Kabul; 
caravans of Soviet-supplied armor 
venture forth by day into hostile hin- 
terlands as helicopter gunships and 
bombers conduct a bloody pacifica- 
tion campaign, complete with carpet 
bombing. The U.S. is aiding the mu- 
jahedin rebels to the tune of many 
millions of dollars a year. 
> In Africa, Jonas Savimbi’s National 
Union for the Total Independence of 
Angola (UNITA) is waging a classic 
war Of attrition in the bush. Its target, 
the pro-Soviet government in Luanda, 
relies heavily on some 30,000 Cuban 
troops, much as the South Vietnamese gov- 
ernment relied on American forces until 
1975. UNITA’s principal backer is South Af- 
rica, but Savimbi has visited Washington 
as frequently as some anticolonialist revo- 
lutionaries used to visit Moscow. 
> In Indochina, the site of America’s hu- 
miliation a decade ago, a loose coalition of 
anti-Soviet states in the region is aiding a 
guerrilla war against the Vietnamese oc- 
cupiers and Hanoi-installed puppet rulers 
of Kampuchea. 

There have been earlier instances of 
American support for uprisings against 
regimes inimical to the US., but they 
were sporadic and a number ended in fail- 
ure. In the Nixon and Ford Administra- 
tions, Henry Kissinger worked through 
the Shah of Iran to.support Kurdish sepa- 
ratists inside Iraq, but in 1975 the Shah 
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Turning the Tables on Moscow 










pulled the plug on the Kurds in exchange 
for Iraqi concessions in a border dispute. 
/hen Kissinger sought to back the pro- 
Western factions in the Angolan civil 
war, he was thwarted by Congress, which 
was then in the throes of its post—Viet 
Nam withdrawal syndrome. 
Ronald Reagan came into office fer- 
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CONTRAS 


The overt ‘covert operation” 


vently embracing the notion that Uncle 
Sam should take off his coat and tie, roll 
up his sleeves and actively oppose Soviet 
henchmen in the back alleys of the world. 
Reagan's motivation was quite explicitly 
connected with Viet Nam. He felt it was 
high time to demonstrate that the US. 
had recovered from the paralysis and pes- 
simism caused by the trauma of the only 
war it ever lost. 

Support for anti-Communist rebels 
was part of an overall attitude sometimes 
called “global unilateralism”: by assisting 
indigenous armed resistance to Soviet- 
backed regimes around the world, the 
U.S. could leapfrog over its formal mili- 
tary alliances, thus bypassing nervous and 
sometimes unreliable foreign friends, and 
strike directly behind enemy lines. The 
Soviet Union had inadvertently invited 


Once “their” guys were the rebels; now it is often “our” guys 














precisely this American strategy. Mos- 
cow’s surge of expansionism in the °70s 
had left it overextended and therefore | 
vulnerable to Western harassment and 
counterattack in the '80s. 

According to Francis Fukuyama, a 
former member of the State Department 
policy-planning staff now at the Rand 
Corp., there has been a “role rever- 
sal” between the superpowers. To- 
day, says Fukuyama, “the Soviets 
may find themselves trying to defend 
the status quo, while the U.S., its al- 
lies and associates offer up chal- 
lenges.”’ The U.S. has an opportunity 
“to wean away Soviet clients from 
close embrace with Moscow.” 

Last year Stephen Sestanovich, 
an analyst on the staff of the Nation- 
al Security Council, wrote an article 
suggesting that the Soviet leadership 
has been debating whether its forces 
are indeed spread too thin and 
whether it should reduce its far-flung 
foreign entanglements. The question 
for the U.S. is how to encourage the 
Soviets to decide in favor of what Ses- 
tanovich calls “retrenchment.” The 
answer favored by the Reagan Ad- 
ministration has been for the U.S. to 
turn the screws on governments that 
are dependent on Moscow, thus rais- 
ing the price that the Soviets must 
pay for their adventurism. 

This course is especially appeal- 
ing to CIA Director William Casey, 
who would like his agency to get back 
wholeheartedly into the business of 
covert action. As Casey put it during 
a meeting at the White House, the 
CIA should be aiming “discreet but 
vigorous counterpunches against all forms 
of Soviet aggression.” 

Reagan, according to aides, likes the 
idea of using against the Soviets many of 
the rough-and-tumble techniques, accom- 
panied by high-minded rhetoric, that 
Moscow used against the U.S. during the 
bad old days of the Viet Nam War. “I 
want to see us on the offensive and the 
other guys on the defensive for a change,” 
he told a group of advisers early in his first 
term. Reagan also wanted to dramatize 
his belief that history is on the side of de- 
mocracy and capitalism, not Marxism- 
Leninism, and that what the Soviets 
smugly term “the correlation of forces” is 
actually shifting in favor of the West. 

In his State of the Union address in 
February, the President articulated what | 
has since been dubbed the Reagan Doc- | 
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trine. “We must not break faith with those 
who are risking their lives on every conti- 
nent, from Afghanistan to Nicaragua, to 
defy Soviet-supported aggression and se- 
cure rights which have been ours from 
birth,” said Reagan. “Support for freedom 
fighters is self-defense.” 

\ Here was a new form of containment, 
part of what the Atlantic Council of the 
US., a private foreign policy study group, 
has termed “assertive deterrence.” In its 
ongoing effort to oppose and restrain the 
Soviet Union, the U.S. must have capabili- 
lies offsetting Moscow’s at every level, from 
small-caliber bullets to multimegaton ther- 
monuclear warheads; the Soviets must not 
be permitted a monopoly in any significant 
category of competition, military or para- 
military. To avoid the danger of escalation, 
the U.S. must have the ability to com- 
bat the Soviets and their proxies on 
their own turf, without resorting to 
higher levels of violence. In practice, 
the Reagan Doctrine has given the 
US. both the will and the way to pun- 
ish and perhaps sometimes reverse So- 
viet expansionism. 

At the same time, support for 
anti-Communist insurgencies has its 
limitations. As Nicaragua makes 
clear, the U.S. is still incapable of 
waging truly covert warfare of any 
magnitude. In this respect, the Sovi- 
ets enjoy a permanent advantage. 
The First Chief Directorate of the 
KGB, the principal clandestine arm of 
Soviet foreign policy, can engage in 
dirty tricks while preserving its 
“plausible deniability.” The CIA’s Di- 
rectorate for Operations, by contrast, 
is subject to oversight by a notorious- 
ly leaky and fastidious U.S. Congress. 

As Nicaragua also illustrates, 
Congress is nearly as reluctant today 
to approve secret wars as it was a 
decade ago, when Henry Kissinger 
wanted to bankroll Savimbi and oth- 
er anti-Communists in Angola. Thus, 
while the worldwide network of Sovi- 
et clients is vulnerable to American 
counterpressure, it is difficult for the 
U.S. to sustain that pressure, not to 
mention apply it clandestinely. 

Naturally the moral rationale for such 
tactics is not quite as clear-cut as Reagan 
made it seem when he proclaimed his 
doctrine. Almost by definition, doctrines 
make up in lucidity what they lack in sub- 
tlety. The enemies of our enemies do not 
always qualify as friends with whom the 
US. can feel comfortable. Even those 
Nicaraguan contras who are genuinely 
committed to building a free society and a 
pluralistic political system are uneasy 
about their comrades-in-arms who were 
Somocista national guardsmen. 

Kampuchea offers a more extreme 
example. The anti-Vietnamese (hence 
anti-Soviet) resistance there includes the 
Khmer Rouge forces of Pol Pot, the de- 
posed tyrant of that benighted country. 
He might be a pawn on the international 
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VIET NAM 


chessboard; but, having presided over the 
murder of as many as 2 million of his own 
countrymen, he can hardly be called a 
freedom fighter. 

Unfortunately, the nastiness of a re- 
gime often has little to do with its viability. 
Communist dictatorships, like the one that 
the Sandinistas would like to impose, al- 
most always end up serving the interests of 
Moscow and therefore eliciting its stub- 
born support; by contrast, a right-wing jun- 
ta like Chile's, largely because it is so dis- 
tasteful to Americans, and to its own 
people, often ends up being in an isolated 
and untenable position, and therefore a 
geopolitical liability for the U.S. 

While support for guerrillas is a useful 
instrument of U.S. policy, it can rarely be 
decisive all by itself. Rather, covert action 
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The Soviet Union's own Viet Nam 
























can serve to soften up a situation so that it 
will be more amenable to a negotiated set- 
Ulement, or to direct military intervention. 
Sooner or later the secret agents and jun- 
gle warriors must give way to the diplo- 
mats and politicians—or to the generals. 

On this point there is no better example 
than Viet Nam. Guerrillas started the war; 
diplomats and politicians failed to end it; 
generals won it. Alas for the U.S., they were 
Hanoi’s generals. When the last Americans 
left Saigon, they were fleeing not Victor 
Charlie in his black pajamas and Ho Chi 
Minh sandals but the uniformed and ar- 
mored legions of North Viet Nam’s army, 
then fifth largest in the world (now fourth, 
having supplanted India’s army). 

The guerrilla movements in which the 
US. is most involved, in Nicaragua and 
Afghanistan, may both be approaching 




















turning points. The civil wars there have 
indeed succeeded in softening up the Sovi- 
ets and their local comrades. The regimes 
in Managua and Kabul, while not crying 
uncle, are clearly hurting and may even 
be looking for a negotiated compromise. 
The rebels, while not about to win, are not 
about to surrender either. Soon the U.S., 
as their principal backer, may have to de- 
cide on the next step. 

The application of direct U.S. military 
pressure is simply not feasible in Afghani- 
stan; there are already some 115,000 
Soviet troops there. Also, the Kremlin 
can fight fire with fire: most covert Amer- 
ican aid to the mujahedin is channeled 
through Pakistan, a country that is pain- 
fully susceptible to “destabilization” by 
the Soviet Union. Logistically, it is easier 
to contemplate the introduction of 
U.S. combat troops into Central 
America, but the political obstacles 
there are considerable. Congress has 
made it clear that it opposes U.S. mil- 
itary intervention in the region. 

That means the time may have 
come for the diplomats. A number of 
Western experts believe Mikhail Gor- 
bachev is looking for a face-saving set- 
tlement in Afghanistan. In Nicara- 
gua, continued American support for 
the contras might eventually force the 
Sandinistas to accept a peace plan 
along the lines of one put forward by 
Opposition Leader Arturo Cruz. He 
calls for a cease-fire in exchange for 
new elections and democratic guaran- 
tees. A settlement should also provide 
for a reduction in the Nicaraguan 
armed forces and limitations on Soviet 
and Cuban arms. The U.S. is not like- 
ly to ease up on the Sandinistas unless 
they accept such a deal. 

Even ifthe U.S. pulled out the stops 
On its support for the contras, most ex- 
perts agree these forces could not bring 
about the overthrow of the Sandinis- 
tas—an objective that the President 
has come within a hairbreadth of sup- 
porting. Nor is there much chance that 
Congress will restore direct aid to the 
contras unless they, and their sponsors 
in the Administration, are willing to accept 
a political compromise. 

Last week the Administration took 
what may be an important step in that di- 
rection. Having previously pursued a strate- 
gy of fight and talk—supporting the contras 
while promoting negotiations—the Presi- 
dent shifted to a strategy of fight or talk— 
offering the Sandinistas a limited respite in 
the contra campaign as an inducement for 
them to enter serious negotiations. 

In Nicaragua, in Afghanistan and 
elsewhere, the U.S. has clearly recognized 
that support for guerrilla warfare can 
be a legitimate and effective ploy in 
the great game of superpower competi- 
tion. Recently the Administration seems 
also to have come around to recognizing 
that its hand, while strong, should not 
be overplayed. —By Strobe Talbott 
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New Roles for an Old Cast 





ome actors were so prominent in the 

Viet Nam tragedy that they became 
permanently identified with their roles: 
Robert McNamara was the whiz-kid 
president of Ford Motor Co. beforehand 
and head of the World Bank afterward, 
but he is still remembered as the Secretary 
of Defense who calibrated America’s 
growing involvement. Others were caught 
in the national spotlight for an awkward 
instant and have been trying to live it 
down ever since. Mary Ann Vecchio was 
a 14-year-old runaway from Florida cap- 
tured by a photographer as she knelt in 
anguish over a dead student on the Kent 
State campus in 1970. For years her wan- 
derings and missteps made news. Now 
married, she works as a bus girl in a Las 
Vegas casino. 

The best-known Viet Nam figures 
still rate headlines. General William 
Westmoreland fought his war against 
CBS for 18 weeks in federal court, emerg- 
ing with a stalemate at best; Henry Kis- 
singer’s voice remains influential in 
Washington; former Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk, a law professor at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, was feted in the capital 
last year. Some of the home front’s angri- 
est protesters have reached a separate 
peace with society; Weather Under- 
grounders William Ayers and Bernardine 
Dohrn, fugitives until December 1980, are 
married and live in New York; last year 
Dohrn passed her bar exam. Other veter- 
ans of the era have gone about building 
new lives, less turbulent but often still in- 
spired by the idealism or commitment of 
the war years. Here is an update on some 
of them. 





WILLIAM S. CARPENTER JR. 


aes 


During a 1966 battle 
on the Kontum pla- 
teau in the Central 
Highlands, Captain 
Carpenter and his in- 
fantry company were 
pinned down by 
North Vietnamese. 
With no retreat possi- 
ble, Carpenter called down an air strike 
on his own position. “We might as well 
take some of them with us,” he radioed to 
his battalion command post. The napalm 
attack injured seven of Carpenter's men, 
yet enabled the unit to consolidate and 
later withdraw. Already well known as 
the “Lonesome End” and captain of 
Army's 1959 football team, “Napalm 
Bill” Carpenter won a Distinguished Ser- 
vice Cross for his actions. Carpenter, 47, 
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The war's principals and bit players are rebuilding their lives 


stayed in the Army; last December he was 
promoted to major general and put in 
command of a newly organized light in- 
fantry division at Fort Drum, N.Y. 


WILLIAM CALLEY JR. 


Convicted of murder- 
ing 22 Vietnamese ci- 
vilians in the 1968 My 
Lai massacre, Lieut. 
Calley was released 
from house arrest in 
Fort Benning, Ga., in 
1974 after serving 
one-third of a ten-year 
sentence. Calley, 41, settled in nearby Co- 
lumbus, Ga., where he is a sales manager 
in his father-in-law’s V.V. Vick jewelry 
store. 


GRAHAM MARTIN 


4 


As the last U.S. Am- 
bassador to Saigon, 
Martin had just eleven 
minutes to pack and 
evacuate the embassy 
as South Viet Nam 
neared its final col- 
lapse. Martin left be- 
hind family portraits 
and mementos of more than two decades 
in the Foreign Service, but he did manage 
to salvage top-secret documents from the 
embassy. In 1978 the FBI investigated his 
handling of the files, but the Justice De- 
partment later decided not to prosecute. 
Martin, 72, has retired to Winston-Salem, 
N.C. He does not believe the war had to 
end in such a disastrous manner. “Had 
President Nixon served out his term,” he 
says, “South Viet Nam would today be an 
independent, viable nation.” 





MC GEORGE BUNDY 


While National Secu- 
rity Adviser to Presi- 
dents Kennedy and 
Johnson, Bundy was 
an early, forceful ad- 
vocate for U.S. mili- 
tary assistance to 
South Viet Nam. Now 
he is closer to the 
antiwar activists who fought him. Along 
with McNamara, former Ambassador to 
Moscow George F. Kennan and Gerard 
Smith, chief negotiator of the SALT I trea- 
ty, Bundy recently urged the U.S. and 





NATO to adopt a no-first-strike policy to- 
ward nuclear weapons, and has said that 
President Reagan’s Star Wars proposal 
does not “respect reality.’ Head of the 
Ford Foundation from 1966 to 1979, 
Bundy, 66, is now a history professor at 
New York University. His conclusions 
about Viet Nam are the opposite of Mar- 
tin’s. “It was not Watergate that made 
Saigon’s survival impossible,” he has writ- 
ten. “It was the fatal ... imbalance be- 
tween what [South Viet Nam] would have 
needed from us and what our own society 
would let us provide. The basic error was 
not in any one failure, but in the attempt 
itself.” 


NGUYEN VAN THIEU 


oRESTET RENEE eM tee 


em Former South Viet- 
namese President 
Thieu remains “disil- 
lusioned,” as a former 
; government colleague 
f* puts it, over the US. 
a refusal to rescue his 

collapsing govern- 
ment. Thieu, 62, lives 
quietly somewhere near London, but his 
seclusion has fostered resentment among 
Britain's 15,000 Vietnamese émigrés. 
Says Tong Van Tran, head of London’s 
Vietnamese Refugee Committee: “Thieu 
transferred a lot of money from South 
Viet Nam. But he hasn't helped, even 
one pence.” 


NGUYEN CAO KY 








Outfitted in a tailored 
black flying suit and 
pearl-handled revolv- 
er, Ky was the flam- 
boyant commander of 
South Viet Nam’s air 
force and for a time 
the country’s Premier 
and Vice President. 
As the Communists pressed on Saigon, he 
commandeered a helicopter and person- 
ally flew it to the deck of a US. ship. Ky, 
54, who has owned several successful li- 
quor stores in California, is planning to 
join a partnership that will develop Viet- 
namese fast-food outlets. He has been ac- 
cused of leading a crime ring involving 
former South Vietnamese army officers, 
but is not the target of any investigations. 
“I’m not a Mafia chieftain,” he insists. 
“I'm a poor man.” Ky’s view on U.S. con- 
duct of the war: “With a ‘no win’ policy, 
you have no chance of winning.” 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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TREDLOC 


BY ARMSTRONG 





THE FIRST TIRE 
EVER TO RECEIVE 

A NATIONAL AWARD 
FOR ACHIEVEMENT 
IN PRODUCT SAFETY. 






ITS NAME IS ASSURANCE. 





And its patented Tredloc belting 
system is the most significant 
achievement in tire technology 
since the introduction of the 
steel radial. 

Tredloc is a whole 
new way of making 
radials. Using Kev- 
Flee Bile)-1m ere) 8 ae) 
for pound five times 
stronger than steel, 
Tredloc virtually 
eliminates tire fail- 
ures due to belt- 
edge separation 

That's one of the 
reasons Tredloc received an award 
for achievement in product safety in 
EWe)(erelelumae eeu eek) al) 
National Safety Council and the 
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gistered trademark of OuPont 
t Full details available at your Armstrong dealer 











National Association of Profes- 
sional Insurance Agents. 

FOR ABETTERTIRE, 

BETTER PROTECTION 

Armstrong is so confident of the 
performance of the Assurance with 
Tredloc that it is covered by perhaps 
the best comprehensive passenger 
tire warranty available: a lifetime 
limited warranty on defects in mate- 
rials and workmanship that lasts as 
long as there is legal tread remain- 
ing on the tire. Plus a 55,000 mile 


> prorated limited warranty covering 


treadwear.' Furthermore, under our 
Road Hazard Coverage during the 
treadwear limited warranty period, 
Armstrong will replace any tire on a 
pro rata basis if it should fail due to 
road hazard damage. 


ZARMSTRONG 


The Armstrong Rubber Company, 500 Sargent Drive, New Haven, CT 06536-0201. 





NGUYEN NGOC LOAN 


The Viet Cong prison- 
er stood with his 
hands tied behind his 
back. General Loan, 
director of South Viet 
Nam’s national po- 
lice, coldly raised a re- 
volver to the man’s 
head and fired. The 
picture of that summary execution during 
the 1968 Tet offensive (see page 22) horri- 
fied Western audiences. The photographer, 
Eddie Adams, learned later that the pris- 
oner had slaughtered a police major who 
was a friend of Loan’s, as well as the offi- 
cer’s wife and their six children. “I just took 
the picture. And all of a sudden I destroy a 
guy’s life,” Adams said in a recent inter- 
view. Loan, who moved to the US. after 
the war, was stuck with a reputation for 
brutality and was nearly deported in 1978. 
Reprieved by the Carter Administration, 
he operates a restaurant in Burke, Va. 


PHAN THI KIM PHUC 





She tore off her 
clothes and ran down 
the road screaming in 
pain, the victim of a 
misplaced napalm 
strike by the South 
Vietnamese air force. 
The 1972 picture of 
nine-year-old Kim 
Phuc (page 26) became a symbol for all 





summer, at 21, Kim Phuc traveled to Lud- 
wigshafen, West Germany, for skin grafts 


but she is still said to be in pain and often 
too sick to attend classes. 
PRINCE NORODOM SIHANOUK 


The Khmer Rouge 
still refers to him by 
the royal honorific 
Samdech (which 
means Lord), and he 
remains the nominal 
leader of the U.N.- 
recognized Kampu- 
chean coalition gov- 
| ernment-in-exile. Although Sihanouk, 62, 
has outlasted the Lon Nol and Pol Pot 
governments that replaced him, he is not 
| sanguine about prevailing over the Viet- 
namese invaders who control his country. 
Says he: “The Vietnamese will never 
withdraw. In one or two generations, my 
people and their children will not know 
what they are.” The prince resides in 
mansions maintained for him by friendly 
governments in China, North Korea and 
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the innocent victims of Viet Nam. Last | 


on her neck and arms. Back in Viet Nam | 
she studies at Ho Chi Minh University, | 






















Thailand, and often visits Cambodian ref- 
ugee communities in France and the US. 
He plays his part energetically, but sees 
himself as a 20th century King Lear, shut- 
tling helplessly between his households. 
Says he: “If Shakespeare were alive, he 
would be interested in my destiny.” 


VO NGUYEN GIAP 


General Giap, 72, one 
of the most successful 
military tacticians of 
the past 40 years, or- 
chestrated the victory 
over the French at 
Dien Bien Phu in 
1954, Tet in 1968 and 
the conquest of the 
South. But he was replaced as Defense 
Minister in 1980 and dropped from the 
Politburo in 1982, possibly because he was 
too outspokenly pro-Soviet. That was her- 
esy to Hanoi’s xenophobic leaders, de- 
spite their alliance with Moscow. Giap re- 
mains on the party’s Central Committee, 
however, and last May met with reporters 
at the 30th anniversary of Dien Bien Phu. 
DANIEL ELLSBERG 


> 


Elisberg is also con- 
cerned with the anti- 
nuclear movement 
and Central America. 
The onetime Rand 
Corp. analyst who 
leaked the Pentagon 
Papers, Ellsberg, 54, 
lives in Kensington, 
Calif., near Berkeley. He was a founder of 
the Mobilization for Survival, a coalition 
of antinuke groups, and in 1978 joined a 
sit-in to blockade the Rocky Flats nuclear 
installation in Colorado. Ellsberg is a 
traveling college lecturer, telling audi- 
ences that the undeclared war syndrome 
is recurring. “The time for a new Viet 
Nam seems certainly at hand,” he says. 
“In Central America we are at about the 
1961 stage of involvement.” 


PHILIP BERRIGAN 


It is a history linked to 
numbers; the Catons- 
ville Nine, who that 
destroyed draft rec- 
ords in 1968; the 
Harrisburg Seven, 
charged in 1971 with 
plotting to kidnap 
Henry Kissinger; the 
Plowshares Eight, who attacked nuclear 
missiles with hammers in 1980. Berrigan, 
61, is still an outrider of the Roman Cath- 
olic peace movement, which has shifted 
its protests from Viet Nam to the arms 


race. Berrigan, a former Josephite priest, 























was excommunicated after marrying a 
Sacred Heart nun, Elizabeth McAlister, 
in 1973; she is serving a three-year prison 
sentence for vandalizing a B-52 bomber. 
The couple try to alternate prison terms to 
care for their three children at Jonah 
House, a communal residence in Balti- 
more. Brother Daniel Berrigan, 63, a Je- 
suit, works with a New York City peace 
group and counsels AIDS and cancer vic- 
tims at a Manhattan hospice. 


DAVID DELLINGER 





At its apex, the 
antiwar movement 
had a certain faddish- 
ness to it, acknowl- 
edges Dellinger. “It 
was like going to a 
football game—you 
went down to Wash- 
ington for a demon- 
stration,” he says. Dellinger was a defen- 
dant in the uproarious Chicago Seven 
conspiracy trial, charged with trying to 
incite a riot at the 1968 Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. But his pacifism began 
long before Viet Nam: he was an ambu- 
lance driver with the Quakers in the 
Spanish Civil War, and he went to prison 
as a draft resister during World War II. 
He is still at it, planning a demonstration 
in front of the White House on April 22 to 
protest Reagan’s policy in Central Ameri- 
ca. Dellinger, 69, also teaches history, 
politics and writing at Vermont College in 
Montpelier. One of the lessons of the '60s, 
he says, was that “it’s a long struggle; you 
have to regenerate yourself and not just be 
on the barricades every moment.” 


BOBBY SEALE 


Seale wore a beret and 
a scowl when he and 
Huey Newton formed 
the Black Panthers in 
Oakland in 1966. His 
disruptions aroused 
combative Judge Ju- 
lius Hoffman to have 
him shackled to a 
chair and gagged during the Chicago 
Seven trial. Today he lives in the 
Germantown section of Philadelphia, at- 
tends Temple University and directs a 
youth training program. “I want to con- 
tribute to social change by being the 
last word behind a nonprofit organiza- 
tion,” says Seale, 48. Where would the 
money come from? Believe it or not, from 
a cookbook, Barbecuing with Bobby, 
and possibly a barbecue video. “If Jane 
Fonda can drop 250,000 how-to exercise 
videos, why can’t Bobby Seale drop a half- 
million of these things every barbecue 
season?” —By Robert T. Zintl. Report- 
ed by Joseph J. Kane/Los Angeles and Edwin M. 
Reingold/Peking, with other bureaus 
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Words of Hope and Horror 








Clutching pencil stubs, using packing 
cases as desks and foxholes as offices, they 
put the Viet Nam experience into words— 
millions of them. Now the New York Viet- 
nam Veterans Memorial Commission, 
searching for an appropriate inscription, has 
collected 3,000 letters, poems and other ma- 
terials written from the field. Under the 
group's auspices, 208 of the pieces, by 125 in- 
dividuals, are being published in the forth- 
coming book Dear America: Letters Home 
from Vietnam (Norton; $13.95). A sampling: 





Only the crickets 

Are bold enough to speak 
Suddenly they stop 

The rapid respiration 

Of frightened men’s remains 
You think of home and wait 
Mostly you Just wait. 

The mortar lands nearby 
Ringing in your ears 
Leaves you deaf 

For the rest of your life 

But just how long 

Will that be? 


—SP4 GEORGE T. COLEMAN 
Assistant hotel manager, Princeton, N.J. 


I killed my first “gooks” last night— 
| about 20 of them. I spotted them about 
800 meters in front of our position by us- 
ing a starlight scope, and called in artil- 
lery on them. I only had to make one ad- 
justment, and then they were blown away 
. It didn’t bother me at all, because 
self-preservation is the name of the game 

over here 
—MARINE LIEUT. DESMOND T. BARRY JR 
Attorney, New York City. 





I am now filled with both respect and 
hate for the V.C. and the Vietnamese. Re- 
spect because the enemy knows that he 
can't stand up to us in a fire fight due to 
our superior training, equipment and our 
vast arsenal of weapons. Yet he is able. 
Via his mines and booby traps, he can 
whittle our ranks down piecemeal until 
we cannot muster an effective fighting 
| force. In the month that I have been with 
the company, we have lost four killed and 
about 30 wounded. We have not seen a 
single verified dink the whole time. 

—LIEUT. ROBERT C. RANSOM JR. 

Died of peritonitis and pneumonia after 

being wounded by a mine. 


We lit out 800 meters to a [landing 
zone] with one Victoria Charlie and her 
three-month-old baby as POWs. We’d just 
made her a widow, and with all the steel 
flying in that hollow she was lucky to have 








| 


escaped unscathed. But I will say that 
there wasn’t a man among us who wasn't 
glad the child wasn’t hit as nobody'd seen 
either of them during the fight. We'd shoot 
a female out there without blinking an eye 
as a woman with a rifle can kill you just as 
dead as any slant-eyed Hector or Ulysses. 
But a baby is nobody’s enemy. 
—SP4 GEORGE T. OLSEN 
Killed in action. 


Those dead Cong didn’t seem like 
people [as] we dragged them into piles 
and cut their equipment off them. They 
felt like a pile of rags or something, can’t 
really explain it. We shot all their wound- 
ed [the] next day. The official body count 
was 79 ... Some of the Charlies were 
just kids, 14 or 15 years old. They must be 
crazy or something. 

—PFC LOUIS E. WILLETT 

Received mortal wounds covering a 
squad retreat; posthumously awarded the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. 


I'm sick both physically and mentally 
I smoke too much, am constantly cough- 
ing, never eat, always sit around in a daze. 
All of us are in this general condition. We 
are all afraid to die, and all we can do is 
count the days till we go home. We're all 
in desperate need of love. When we go to 
Saigon, we spend all our money on wom- 
en and beer. Some nights I don’t sleep. I 
can’t stand being alone at night. The guns 
don’t bother me—I can’t hear them any- 
more. I want to hold my head between my 
hands and run screaming away from here. 
I cry too, not much, just when I touch the 
sore spots. I’m hollow, Mrs. Perko. I’m a 
shell, and when I’m scared I rattle. I'm 











Memorable lines from those who served—and sometimes died—in Nam 


no one to tell you about your son. I can’t. 
I'm sorry. 

~MARINE CPL. JOHN HOUGHTON 

Writing to the mother of a slain 

comrade. Tugboat deckhand 

living in Camden, N.J. 


I know that at one point, my feet 
about to crack open, my stomach knotted 
by hunger and diarrhea, my back feeling 
like a mirror made of nerves shattered in 


a million pieces by my flak jacket, pack, | 


and extra mortars and machine-gun 
ammo, my hands a mass of hamburger 
from thorn cuts and my face a mass of 
welts from mosquitoes, I desired greatly to 
throw down everything, slump into the 
water of the paddy and sob. 
—MARINE LIEUT. VICTOR DAVID 
WESTPHALL III 
Killed during an ambush 


You asked about Vietnam, so I'll tell 
you. I LOVE IT! I really am happy over 
here. The work is hard and all the time, 
but it keeps me on my toes. The men are 
grossly wonderful and fully appreciate a 
“round eye” in their midst ... Several 
times a week we visit the hospitals and ei- 
ther chat with the troops or program 
them, depending on their condition. This 
is one of the most disheartening and yet 
morale-boosting jobs for me. 

—JEANNE BOKINA CHRISTIE 


A Red Cross “Doughnut Dolly.” 


Part-time adult-education teacher, 
Milford, Conn. 


After seeing the patients around me, I 
consider myself very lucky. There are 
many who have lost legs, arms, eyes and 
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other parts of their bodies, which leaves 
them in worse shape than I am. I’m really 
very anxious to know how you feel about 
me losing my arm because naturally I 
don’t know how you will react when you 
see me. With my new arm they will give 
me, I'll be able to act like I normally did, 
which was always a little crazy. I haven't 
been depressed or anything like that, so 
(I) don’t want you to feel bad either. I just 
paid the price that many soldiers pay de- 
fending our country, and I've accepted the 
fact that I can get along as well with an 
artificial arm as I did before. 
—LIEUT. FREDERICK DOWNS JR. 
Director of the Veterans Administration 
Prosthetic and Sensory Aids Center, 
Washington, D.C. 





Really, the physical and human dam- 
age done over the last few years is much 
greater than I realized—especially the hu- 
man damage. . . Not just the dead, but the 
G.Ls who can’t talk in coherent sentences 
anymore, or the ones who have found they 
love to kill, or the Vietnamese, who must 
have been a very gentle, graceful people 
before the war turned them into thieves, 
black marketeers and prostitutes . . . I feel 
like I’m at the bottom of a great sewer. 

—SP5 THOMAS P. PELLATON 
Singer and maitre d'in a New York City 
hotel. 


The sole hope of this nation lies in its 
youth. The elders, the parents, are tired. 
They've lived with war, and the hardships 
involved, for too long. They no longer be- 
lieve another kind of life is possible. The 
children do, though. They want to learn. 
They want to do things the way we do, 
have things like we have. They have hope 
for their future. 

—CWO BRUCE L. MCINNES 
Tree doctor, New York City. 


[President] Johnson is trying to fight 
this war the way he fights his domestic 
wars—he chooses an almost unattainable 
goal with a scope so large it is virtually in- 
definable, and he attacks this goal with 
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poorly [allocated] funds, minimum man- 
power, limited time and few new ideas. . . 
Johnson is trying to take 5,000 villages 
living on a rice economy with a 2,000- 
year-old Asian tradition of chieftain rule 
warped by 100 years of ugly colonialism 
and build a nation with an industrial base 
and a democratic tradition in the midst of 

a 20-year-old war. 
—MARINE CAPT. RODNEY R. CHASTANT 
Killed a month after he extended his 
combat tour. 


(My platoon leader died] fighting for a 
people who have no concern for the war, 
people he did not understand, [who] knew 
where the enemy were, where the booby 
traps were hidden, yet gave no support. 
People that he would give portions of his 
food to yet would try to sell him a Coke for 
$1. People who cared not who the winner 
was—yet they will say he died for his 
country, keeping it free. Negative. This 
country is no gain that I can see, Dad. 
We're fighting, dying, for a people who re- 
sent our being over here. The only firm 
reason I can find is paying with Commie 
lives for U.S. lives. 

—SGT. PHILLIP L. WOODALL 
Insurance firm manager, Pineville, N.C. 


[Vietnam] is a country of thorns and 
cuts, of guns and marauding, of little hope 
and of great failure. Yet in the midst of it 
all, a beautiful thought, gesture and even 
person can arise among it waving bravely 
at the death that pours down upon it. 

~MARINE LIEUT. MARION LEE KEMPNER 
Killed in a mine explosion. 


This place is sort of getting to me. I’ve 
been seeing too many guys getting messed 
up, and I still can’t understand it. It's not 
that I can’t understand this war. It’s just 
that I can’t understand war, period. If you 
do not get to go to that big peace demon- 
stration October 15th I hope you do pro- 
test against war or sing for peace—I 
would. 

—SGT. JOSEPH A. MORRISSEY 
Carpenter, Parkesburg, Pa. 
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It hurts so much sometimes to see the 
paper full of demonstrators, especially 
people burning the flag. Fight fire with 
fire, we ask here. Display the flag, Mom 
and Dad, please, every day. And tell your 
friends to do the same. It means so much 
to us to know we're supported, to know 
not everyone feels we're making a mis- 
take being here. 

—ARMY NURSE LYNDA VAN DEVANTER 
Writer, teacher and counselor 
living near Washington, D.C. 


When all had quieted and the flares 
had gone out, the whole area calmed and 
hushed, and we could just hear one of the 
fire bases start singing Silent Night. Then it 
was picked up by the other positions 
around us and by everyone. It echoed 
through the valley for a long time and died 
out slowly. I’m positive it has seldom been 
sung with more gut feeling and pure home- 
sick emotion—a strange and beautiful 
thing in this terribly death-ridden land. 

—SP5 PETER C. ELLIOTT 
Construction-company owner, Dallas. 


I have about a million questions to ask 
you. I really want to know how it was to 
have a baby. What were the thoughts go- 
ing through your head while she was com- 
ing out? Were you sad because I couldn’t 
be there? Did you get to see her right after 
she was born? I’ve always heard that new- 
borns aren't very pretty. Six pounds, five 
ounces sounds kind of small. I'll bet that 
she’s a real tiny little thing. 

—SP4 RONALD L. BUEHRER 
Data processor, Vallejo, Calif. 


Take what they have left 

and what they have taught you 
with their dying 

and keep it with your own. 
And in that time 

when men decide and feel safe 
to call the war insane, 

take one moment to embrace 
those gentle heroes 

you left behind. 


—MAJ. MICHAEL O'DONNELL 

Killed in action piloting a rescue helicop- 
ter; awarded four decorations posthumous- 
ly, including the Distinguished 

Flying Cross. 


I can envision a small cottage some- 
place, with a lot of writing paper, and a 
dog, and a fireplace and maybe enough 
money to give myself some Irish coffee 
now and then and entertain my two 
friends. . . I don’t think it will be too terri- 
bly long before we are together again. I 
wish you peace, and I have a great deal of 
faith that the future has to be ours. Adios, 
my friend. 
~—AIR FORCE LIEUT. RICHARD VAN DE GEER 

Died when his helicopter was shot down 

May 15, 1975, while ferrying Marines 
during the Mayaguez incident. Officially 
the last American to die in the war. 
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Ps 7, 
¢ In the last recession, 
some pundits thought 
Detroit was finished, perma- 
nently out of gas. 

Not us. 

Even when things looked 
bleakest, we knew the auto indus- 
try would come back strong. 

Which is why we continued to 
make substantial investments in new 
ITT automotive products. 

Everything from the extraordinary 
anti-lock braking system we recently 
introduced, to an electronic device that 
remembers drivers’ favorite seat positions. 

You know what happened. 

The automobile business has shifted back 
into high gear—and sales of ITT auto compo- 
nents are setting new records. 

It’s an interesting fact: today there’s an average 
of $100 worth of ITT equipment on every car pro- 
duced in the western wade. 

We think businesses like automotive products 
will be the key to ITT’s future. 

And more and more we've been concentrating 
on them: growing industries and services, frequently 
involving high technology. 

This amounts to a major change in corporate 
strategy for us. 

But it’s where we see our opportunities rapidly 
accelerating. 

Want more news about ITT Corporation? 
Phone toll free 1-800-DIAL-ITT for a continuously 


updated message. 


It's a different world today. 


© 1985 ITT Corporation, 320 Park Avenue, New York, NY 10022 





“Hush, Timmy—This Is Like a Church” 





he veteran and his wife had already 

stared hard at four particular names. 
Now the couple walked slowly down the 
incline in front of the wall, looking at rows 
of hundreds, thousands more, amazed at 
the roster of the dead. “All the names,” 
she said quietly, sniffling in the early- 
spring chill. “It’s unreal, how many 
names.” He said nothing. “You have to 
see it to believe it,” she said. 

Just so. In person, close up, the Viet 
Nam Veterans Memorial—two skinny 
black granite triangles wedged onto a 
mound of Washington sod—is some kind 
of sanctum, beautiful and terrible. “We 
didn’t plan that,” says John Wheeler, 
chairman of the veterans’ group that 
raised the money and built it. “I had a pic- 
ture of seven-year-olds throwing a Frisbee 
around on the grass in front. But it’s treat- 
ed as a spiritual place.” When Wheeler's 
colleague Jan Scruggs decided there ought 
to be a monument, he had only vague no- 
tions of what it might be like. “You don’t 
set out and build a national shrine,” 
Scruggs says. “It becomes one.” 

Washington is thick with monuments, 
several of them quite affecting. But as the 
Viet Nam War was singular and strange, 
the dark, dreamy, redemptive memorial 
to its American veterans is like no other. 
“It’s more solemn,” says National Park 
Service Ranger Sarah Page, who has also 
worked at the memorials honoring Lin- 
coln, Washington and Jefferson. “People 
give it more respect.” Lately it has been 
the most visited monument in the 
capital: 2.3 million saw it in 1984, 
about 45,000 a week, but it is current- 
ly drawing 100,000 a week. Where 
does it get its power—to console, and 
also to make people sob? 

The men who set up the Viet 
Nam Veterans Memorial Fund 
wanted something that would in- 
clude the name of every American 
killed in Viet Nam, and would be 
contemplative and apolitical. They 
conducted an open design competi- 
tion that drew 1,421 entries, all sub- 
mitted anonymously. The winner, 
Maya Ying Lin, was a Chinese- 
American undergraduate at Yale: to 
memorialize men killed in a war in 
Asia, an Asian female studying at an 
old antiwar hotbed. 

Opposition to Lin’s design was 
intense. The opponents wanted 
something gleaming and grand. To 
them, the low-slung black wall would 
send the same old defeatist, elitist 
messages that had lost the war in the 
60s and then stigmatized the veter- 
ans in the '70s. “Creating the memo- 
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rial triggered a lot of old angers and rage 
among vets about the war,” recalls 
Wheeler, a captain in Viet Nam and now 
a Yale-trained Government lawyer. “It 
got white hot.” 

In the end, Lin’s sublime and stirring 
wall was built, 58,022 names inscribed. As 
a compromise with opponents, however, a 
more conventional figurative sculpture 


was added to the site last fall (at a cost of | 


$400,000). It does not spoil the memorial, 
as the art mandarins had warned. The 
three U.S. soldiers, cast in bronze, stand a 
bit larger than life, carry automatic weap- 
ons and wear fatigues, but the pose is not 
John Wayne-heroic: these American 
boys are spectral and wary, even slightly 
bewildered as they gaze southeast toward 
the wall. While he was planning the fig- 
ures, Sculptor Frederick Hart spent time 
watching vets at the memorial. Hart now 
grants that “no modernist monument of 
its kind has been as succcessful as that 
wall. The sculpture and the wall interact 
beautifully. Everybody won.” Nor does 
Lin, his erstwhile artistic antagonist, still 
feel that Hart’s statue is so awfully trite. 
“Tt captures the mood,” says Lin. “Their 
faces have a lost look.” Out at the memo- 
rial last week, one veteran looked at the 
new addition and nodded: “That's us.” 
But it is the wall that vets approach as 
if it were a force field. It is at the wall that 
families of the dead cry and leave flowers 
and mementos and messages, much as 
Jews leave notes for God in the cracks of 


REMEMBRANCE 


A reflective glimpse at the vertex 





At the solemn, brooding memorial, some seek catharsis, some redemption 


Jerusalem’s Western Wall. Around the 
statue, people talk louder and breathe eas- 





ier, snap vacation photos unselfconscious- | 


ly, eat Eskimo Pies and Fritos. But near 


the wall, a young Boston father tells his | 
rambunctious son, “Hush, Timmy—this | 
| is like a church.” The visitors’ procession- 


als do seem to have a ritual, even liturgical 
quality. Going slowly down toward the 
vertex, looking at the names, they chat 
less and less, then fall silent where the 
names of the first men killed (July 1959) 


and the last (May 1975) appear. The talk | 
begins again, softly, as they follow the | 


path up out of the little valley of the shad- 


| ow of death. 


F or veterans, the memorial was a 
touchstone from the beginning, and 
the 1982 dedication ceremony a delayed 
national embrace. “The actual act of be- 


ing at the memorial is healing for the guy | 


or woman who went to Viet Nam,” says 
Wheeler, who visits at least monthly. “It 
has to do with the felt presence of com- 
rades.”’ He pauses. “I always look at Tom- 
my Hayes’ name. Tommy's up on panel 
50 east, line 29." Hayes, Wheeler's West 
Point pal, was killed 17 years ago this 
month. “I know guys,” Wheeler says, 
“who are still waiting to go, whose wives 
have told me, ‘He hasn't been able to do it 
yet.’ ’ For those who go, catharsis is com- 


mon. As Lin says of the names, chrono- | 
logically ordered, “Veterans can look at | 


the wall, find a name, and in a sense put 


crnsrorntnsane—canceassocires themselves back in that time.” The 


war has left some residual patholo- 
gies that the memorial cannot leach 
away. One veteran killed himself on 
the amphitheatrical green near the 
wall. A second, ex-Marine Randolph 
Taylor, tried and failed in January. 
“I regret what I did,” he said. “I feel 
like I desecrated a holy place.” 

The memorial has become a to- 
tem, so much so that its tiniest imper- 
fections make news. Last fall some- 
body noticed a few minute cracks at 
the seams between several of the 
granite panels. The cause of the hair- 
lines is still unknown, and the build- 
ers are a little worried. 

Probably no one is more deter- 
mined than Wheeler to see the memo- 
rial’s face made perfect, for he savors 
the startlingly faithful reflections the 
walls give off: he loves seeing the 
crowds of visitors looking simulta- 
neously at the names and themselves. 
“Look!” he said the other day, gestur- 
ing at panel 4 east. “You see that plane 
taking off? You see the blue sky? No 
one expected that.” —By Kurt Andersen 
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Swamped by Japan 








Angry about the soaring trade deficit, Congress threatens harsh measures 


cit with Japan: $22 billion in 1983, 

$37 billion last year, more than 
$40 billion expected this year. As Con- 
gress looked on with dismay, U.S. negoti- 
ators reported little headway in prying 
open Japanese markets. Then Japan de- 
livered the coup de grace, announcing a 
stunning 24% increase in auto exports to 
the US. this year, after the Reagan Ad- 
ministration had removed “voluntary” 
quotas. That ill-advised move prompted 
both houses of Congress last week to 
threaten trade retaliation against Ameri- 
ca’s largest overseas commercial partner. 

The House, following the lead of the 
Senate the week before, voted 394 to 19 
for a nonbinding resolution that called on 
President Reagan to take steps against Ja- 
pan for failing to lower import barriers. 
Said Michigan Democrat John Dingell, 
chairman of the House Energy and Com- 
merce Committee: “The time for table- 
talk negotiations has ended. The Presi- 
dent must tell our Japanese trading 
partner that this nation can no longer sit 
idly by while Japan’s unfair and discrimi- 
natory trade practices build and expand 
Japanese industry at the expense of 
American firms and workers.” In the Sen- 
ate, the Finance Committee reported out 
legislation that would require Reagan to 
take action offsetting the increase in Jap- 
anese auto imports. “This bill takes the 
position that unfair trade practices are not 
going to be removed if all the U.S. does is 
complain,” said Missouri Republican 
John Danforth, sponsor of the Senate 
measure. The U.S., he added, must find 
ways of “inflicting at least some economic 
pain on the Japanese.” 

House Speaker Tip O'Neill asked 
Mike Mansfield, the former Senate ma- 
jority leader now serving as U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Tokyo, to deliver a blunt message 
to the Japanese: “They better make some 
concessions or they’re in trouble.” Some 
legislators grew positively bellicose. “We 
are in a war,” declared Democratic Con- 
gressman Beryl Anthony of Arkansas. 
“After this passes we're going to have to 
load the gun and put some real bullets in 
it.” Editorialized the New York Times: 
“The Japan-bashers are on the march.” 

In reality, the U.S. and Japan were 
still a long way from an outright trade 
war, which would involve a series of trade 
reprisals by both sides. “Like real wars,” 
says I.M. Destler, a senior fellow at the In- 
| stitute for International Economics in 


he anger and frustration had been 
s growing apace with the trade defi- 
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Washington, “trade wars tend to leave ev- 
erybody worse off.” Two years after 
Washington passed the virulently protec- 
tionist Smoot-Hawley bill in 1930, the 
wave of trade and currency reprisals that 
it provoked slashed U.S. exports by 60%, 
helping deepen the Great Depression. Ja- 
pan’s obsession with maintaining supplies 
of raw materials for its export industries 
was largely responsible for the Pacific ad- 
venturism that led it into World War II. 
Concerned that the splenetic outpour- 
ing from Congress was getting out of con- 
trol, the Reagan Administration sought to 
minimize talk of retaliation. Following a 
Cabinet meeting devoted to trade matters, 
State Department officials issued a state- 
ment declaring that the U.S. wanted “the 
same access to Japan’s markets that Japa- 
nése companies have to ours.” Reagan 
emphasized that Japanese Prime Minister 
Yasuhiro Nakasone, who met with two 
special presidential trade envoys over the 
weekend, “assured [us] that he is going to 





continue doing his utmost to bring about 
some changes” in Japan’s bargaining 


| stance. Added Reagan: “We'll just have to 


wait and see what he can accomplish.” 
Tokyo reacted with unusual speed 
and anger to the congressional measures, 
especially the potentially binding one 
passed in the Senate. That, said the Japa- 
nese Foreign Ministry, “is not only a dis- 
criminatory bill singling out Japan, but 
also a threat to the entire free-trade sys- 
tem.” Its passage, the ministry warned, 
would have repercussions not only in 
trade but in overall U.S.-Japanese rela- 
tions. Clearly shocked at the depth of 
congressional feeling, Nakasone quickly 
dispatched a top-level troubleshooter, 
Deputy Foreign Minister Reishi Teshima, 
to explain Tokyo’s side of the dispute in 
Washington and to get a firsthand sam- 
pling of Washington’s complaints. Te- 
shima met with Deputy Secretary of State 


6. Trucks & other vehicles 
7. Motor-vehicle parts 
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| president of the Chicago 





other officials on Friday. 
Amid the charge and 
countercharge, Reagan 
took time out to appoint a 
new US. trade representa- 
tive, the point man in ma- 
jor negotiations dealing 
with international com- 


ter (pronounced Yite-er), 


Mercantile Exchange, the 
nation’s leading center for 
futures trading in agricul- 
tural commodities and oth- 
er investments. Yeutter re- 
places William Brock, the former 
Tennessee Senator who was nominated as 
Secretary of Labor last month. An attor- 
ney with a doctorate in agricultural eco- 
nomics, Yeutter owns a 2,500-acre farm 
and cattle ranch in Nebraska. In the Nix- 
on and Ford Administrations, he served 
as Assistant Agriculture Secretary, spe- 
cializing in overseas food sales when they 
were rapidly becoming a major plus factor 
in the U.S. balance of trade. Despite an af- 
fable exterior, Yeutter is known as a 
skilled negotiator who can hang tough 
when necessary. He says he favors “a free 


| and open trading system, but with recog- 


nition that it has to be fair.” 

Yeutter will need all of his practical 
skills, and maybe a miracle or two as well, 
when he enters the minefield of U.S.-Jap- 
anese trade relations. In the four decades 


| since World War II, Japan has waged one 


2. Chemicals 


3. Soybeans 

4. Office machines (includes computers) 
5. Aircraft & parts 
6. Coal 
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Above the shouting, Reagan and Nakasone pledged continued negotiations 








“We'll just have to wait and see what he can accomplish.” 


of the most successful campaigns in the 
history of commerce, making its consum- 
er products household names throughout 
the developed world. But American and 
European salesmen of everything from 
meat to microchips have complained for 
years that Japanese markets have been 
closed to them, even when they offered 
products superior to those produced local- 
Jy. That was an annoyance when Japan 
was struggling to recover economically in 
the early postwar years. Today, when Ja- 
pan is on the verge of surpassing the Sovi- 
et Union as the world’s second-largest 
economy, its protectionist tendencies 
seem inappropriate. “Japan is a mature, 
developed country,” says an Administra- 
tion trade official. “But it still acts like a 
developing country.” The US. is not 
alone in its frustration: for the past de- 
cade, the European Community has been 








battering at the Japanese 
government almost as hard 


vioeny 


equally scarce results. 
Actually, the Japanese 


the tariffs and quotas that 
once kept their markets off 
limits to foreign competi- 
tion. But the removal has 
made little difference to 
foreign businessmen. In- 
stead they find themselves 
up against an array of cul- 
tural and technical trade 
barriers, including a closed 
and cumbersome bureau- 
cracy, an old-boy system of business con- 
tacts that is nearly impervious to out- 
siders, and a buy-Japan-first attitude in 
the marketplace. Says Robert G. Gres- 
sens, president of GTE International Inc., 
a manufacturer of telecommunications 
equipment: “We don't face any specific 
laws and regulations that we point to and 
say, ‘Hey, we take issue with this.” It’s 
more nearly an attitudinal thing, a cultur- 
al thing.” 

Gressens has reason to know. Tele- 
communications is one of four industrial 
sectors targeted last January by Reagan 
and Nakasone for intense trade review 
(the other three: electronics, forest prod- 
ucts, and pharmaceuticals and medical 
equipment). Though the presidential en- 
voys may have convinced Nakasone that 
further movement is necessary, so far U.S. 
negotiators have made only limited prog- 
ress in penetrating the thicket of rules 
and regulations that have effectively 
denied U.S. manufacturers access to the 
Japanese telecommunications market. 
Tokyo reduced the number of technical 
standards that telephone equipment must 
meet from 53 to 30, for example, but these 
still include many features, like the quali- 
ty of voice transmission, that the US. 
leaves to market taste. 

Even if imported products meet Japa- 
nese standards, businessmen complain, 
the cost and effort required to substantiate 
that claim are virtually Sisyphean. A new 
pharmaceutical product, for example, 
must be tested on more than 150 Japanese 
patients at five or more medical facilities, 
even if it has been approved by the U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration or anoth- 
er national drug-testing agency. The ap- 
plication data demanded for each new 
product run from 5,000 to 20,000 pages, 
and they are reviewed behind closed 
doors. Says Klaus Kran, president of 
Searle Yakuhin K.K., the Osaka-based 
affiliate of the U.S. drug firm G.D. Searle: 
“There is no public hearing. There is no 
possibility for our specialists to go in and 


as Washington has, with | 


have dismantled many of | 





tell them anything.” 

To be sure, cultural barriers are not the 
only explanation for the imbalance in U.S.- 
Japanese trade. An important reason is the 
overvaluation of the U.S. dollar against 
other major currencies, including the Japa- 
nese yen; made-in-America is a luxury buy 
in Japan these days. The demand for dol- 
lars in turn is fueled largely by attractive 
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US. interest rates, which are kept high by 
the huge federal borrowings needed to fi- 
nance the budget deficit. Indeed, a major 
part of those borrowed funds is supplied by 
Japanese investors. Says Edward Yardeni, 
chief economist of the Wall Street 
investment banking firm of Prudential- 
Bache: “The Japanese are doing a tremen- 
dous amount of saving, and we are doing a 
tremendous amount of spending. You can- 
not fault a nation for its frugality.” 

Beyond that, the Japanese point out, 
the U.S. is not entirely free of protection- 
ist reflexes. Besides negotiating the “vol- 
untary” restraint on cars, the Reagan Ad- 
ministration has imposed a 25% import 
duty on Japanese small trucks. As for the 
allegedly aggressive takeover of U.S. con- 
sumer markets, Yardeni admits succinct- 
ly, “Part of the problem is that the Japa- 
nese make awfully good products.” Also, 
U.S. businessmen bring a few cultural 
barriers of their own to the bargaining, 
starting with their reluctance to become 
fluent in the language of their prospective 


Ministry in Tokyo: “If you say all barriers 
must be eliminated, the Japanese would 
have to stop speaking Japanese.” 

Tokyo officials were expected to issue 
a conciliatory market-opening package 
early this week, the sixth in a series of uni- 
lateral trade-liberalizing measures that 
began in 1981. The advance word in the 
Tokyo press was that it would include a 
few modest steps aimed at mollifying U.S. 
critics, including the lowering of tariffs on 
U.S. semiconductors and plywood, 

The US. trade dialogue with Japan 
will resume this week, when Foreign Min- 
ister Shintaro Abe is to meet with Secretary 
of State George Shultz in Washington. 
Talks will also continue at the technical 
level. But the next top-level trade event will 
be the seven-nation eco- 
nomic summit in Bonn 
beginning May 2, when 
Reagan will confer with 
the leaders of the major 
industrial democracies, 
including Nakasone. 
The President plans to 
make trade the main 
item on the agenda, call- 
ing for a new round of 
negotiations under the 
auspices of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. Several law- 
makers voted in favor of last week's House 
and Senate measures with the hope that 
Reagan, even though he did not support 
them, will be able to confront Nakasone 
with the dire prospect of U.S. retaliation 
if Japan fails to become a fairer trading 
partner. “A shotgun behind the door” 
was the way House Majority Leader Jim 
Wright of Texas described the Senate bill. 
Even if Reagan does not pull the trigger, 
he will surely have Nakasone’s undivided 
attention. —By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by Gisela Bolte/Washington and 
Yukinori Ishikawa/Tokyo, with other bureaus 
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Agreement Among Allies 





The President and G.O.P. lawmakers trim the untrimmable 
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Dole: spearheading the new budget plan 


he task was not easy. But with a slash 

here and a snip there, negotiators 
from Capitol Hill worked out with the 
White House a compromise budget plan 
that would eventually cut projected defi- 
cits by more than half. President Reagan 
agreed to scale back on two sacred pro- 
grams: defense and Social Security. Yet 
there was one catch amid the hype about 
what Donald Regan, the White House 
chief of staff, hailed as “the most ambi- 





agreement they announced last week 
would cut the projected deficit for fiscal 
1986 by $52 billion (to $175 billion), and 
they envision even greater reductions that 
could bring the deficit below $100 billion 
by Reagan’s last year in office. 

Under the compromise, the rise in de- 


| fense spending would be held to 3%, 


meaning that funding for many big-ticket 
items, from the MX missile to Star Wars 





research, would be pared or stretched out. | 


The Senate Armed Services Committee 
last week drafted a proposal for a 3% mil- 
itary increase in fiscal 1986—a cut of al- 
most $10 billion from Reagan’s original 
budget that did not eliminate any major 
weapons programs. Instead, it deferred a 
scheduled military pay increase and 
scaled back by 60% a request for in- 
creased manpower. 

The plan’s surprise swipe at Social Se- 
curity would hold cost of living adjust- 
ments (COLAs) to 2% next year, instead of 
a projected 4%, unless inflation is higher 
than expected. Diet Cola is the latest nick- 
name for the complex new formula, which 
is already under fire from retirees’ associa- 
tions. Pensions for military and civil ser- 
vice retirees, attacked by Stockman when 
he presented the President's original bud- 
get, would also come under this formula. 
The President says he will support the new 
plan, which goes against his clear-cut cam- 


| paign promise not to touch retirees’ bene- 


tious budget-reduction plan in postwar | 


history.” The celebrated agreement was 
not with the Democratic House, which 
will have to approve it, It was with leaders 
of Reagan’s own party in the Senate. 

Republicans began publicly squirm- 
ing about Reagan’s fiscal 1986 budget as 
soon as he proposed it in February. The 
plan ripped into every domestic spending 
program (except Social Security), but it 
provided the Pentagon with a spending 
increase of nearly 6% over inflation. Un- 
less deep cuts could be made, annual defi- 
cits projected at well above $200 billion 
loomed over the rest of Reagan’s term. 
The Senate Budget Committee, con- 
trolled by the Republicans, responded 
with a plan that included less drastic do- 
mestic cuts offset by savings from holding 
the military to a “zero growth rate” 
for 1986. 

AG.O.P. summit conference was obvi- 
ously in order. Senate Majority Leader 
Robert Dole, heading a negotiating com- 
mittee, held nine meetings with Budget Di- 
rector David Stockman to tackle the Gov- 
ernment’s two biggest spending items: the 
Pentagon, which accounts for 26.5% of the 
current budget, and Social Security and 
Medicare, which account for 26.8%. The 





fits. Demanded Democratic Congressman 
Claude Pepper of Florida: “Mr. President, 
keep your word!” 

The budget proposal calls for the ter- 
mination of some domestic programs that 
members of both parties say they will fight 
to retain, including Amtrak passenger 
subsidies, the Small Business Administra- 
tion, the Job Corps, Urban Development 
Action Grants and the rural housing pro- 
gram. Spending on farm programs would 
be reduced by $14.9 billion over three 
years, and the levels of some Medicare 
payments would be frozen. 

Despite his party's six-seat majority 
in the Senate, Pennsylvania Republican 
John Heinz predicts that “the compro- 
mise is not going to be an easy sell.” 
Warns Democrat James Sasser of Ten- 
nessee: 
support.” 
colleagues in line, which is by no means 
certain, the plan faces a more formidable 
obstacle: the Democrats have a 69-seat 
majority in the House, where there is 
strong sentiment to preserve domestic 
programs and hold the military to zero 
growth. Despite the willingness of Reagan 
and Regan to compromise with Senate 
Republicans, there are no signs that they 
will bend much further to satisfy House 
Democrats. —BSy Amy Wilentz. Reported by 
Christopher Redman/Washington 
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“I would see almost no bipartisan | 
Even if Dole can keep all his | 
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With Dodge’s two great Transmission Discount 
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Dodge Omni and 
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economical. 
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insurance. 





Some people in Washington want to tax 
life and health insurance and pension and 
retirement savings plans that your employer 
offers as benefits. The tax on group life and 
health insurance alone could cost a typical 
worker* over $27,000 in new taxes during a 
working lifetime. 

This proposal would mean less take- 
home pay for employees and could cause 
employers to freeze or reduce employee 
benefits. The result could be reduced pro- 
tection for millions of Americans like you. 

The government also proposes to tax 
the increase in the value of your individual 
life insurance policies. This would be like an 
income tax on the increased value of your 
home, even though you haven't sold it. In 
both cases, you have no cash income, but 
youd be taxed anyway. This new income 


*POTENTIAL IMPACT OF 
NEW INCOME TAX PROPOSALS 
ON A TYPICAL POLICYHOLDER 


The figures below are based on a 35-year-old married 
nale with a median income (with a growth of S percent per 
year) for the remaing 

S lite expectancy (39 years). A 
average and/or typical 


of his working life (30 years) and 
other assumptions are 





Additional Lifetime Taxes 


individual Life Insurance $ 5,800 
($40,000 policy with cash value} 

Group Lite Insurance $ 4,300 
(1% tomes salary) 

Group Health insurance $22,800 
(Comprehensive medical coverage 

TOTAL $32,900 
Note: The health insurance tax is illustrative for a person 








living in an area where employer contributions ¢ 
proposed exemption amounts. Ch 
exar above, since it approx 
care costs for the nation’s largest cities 





tax for a typical person* could amount to 
$5,800 over a lifetime. This would be espe- 
cially burdensome in retirement years, 
since the annual tax would increase as you 
grow older. 

We think these new income taxes— 
nearly $33,000 in all—would be unfair. If 
you agree, fill out and mail the attached 
cards, after filling in the names of your 
Senators and Representative. If you don't 
know the names, ask your local library or 
town hall. Tell your elected officials in 
Congress you don't want new income taxes 
on your insurance. 


merican _ HEALTH 
we of INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION 

nsurance OF AMERICA 


750 K Street NW Washengtion OC 20006 


1850 K Street NW Wastengton OC 2000+ 








Taking a Different Tack 
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Reagan ties peace talks to “humanitarian” aid for the contras 


he Administration’s plan was cloaked | _ 


in secrecy, then unwrapped with the- 
atrical effect. On Wednesday, House Re- 
publican Leader Robert Michel informed 
Ronald Reagan that resumption of US. | 
military funding for the conrras fighting 
Nicaragua’s government was “dead in the 
water” unless there was a “change in the 
formulation of policy.” The President of- 
fered no hint of any new flexibility. But 
the next morning he dispatched National 
Security Adviser Robert McFarlane to 
brief some 20 congressional leaders of 
both parties in the House Intelligence 
Committee’s bug-proof room high in the 
Capitol. That afternoon Reagan held a 
press conference to announce his “pro- 
posal for peace in Central America.” 

The President’s plan called for a 
cease-fire followed by talks between the 
opposition and the Sandinista govern- 
ment under the auspices of Nicaragua’s 
Roman Catholic bishops. The aim of the 
negotiations would be to restore democra- 
cy, end any efforts by the Sandinistas to 
export their revolution, remove Soviet- 
bloc and other foreign military personnel 
from the country, and reduce Nicaragua’s 
military forces to a level equal to those of 
the country’s neighbors. The President’s 
key point: while the talks are going on, 
Congress must release the $14 million 
earmarked for the contras but tied up by 
the legislators. The Administration would 
use the money only for “food, clothing 
and medicine and other support for sur- 
vival.” If there was no progress in the Nic- 
araguan talks after 60 days, the Adminis- 
tration would be free to spend the money 
for military support of the contras. 

The Administration's plan is similar to | 
one proposed five weeks earlier in San José, 
Costa Rica, by a broad coalition of Nicara- 


Reagan with Betancur after their meeting 





Cautious praise but no commitment. 


guan opposition figures. This proposal also 
urged talks mediated by the church. It 
would have permitted President Daniel Or- 
tega Saavedra to remain in office until new 
elections were held. The Sandinistas reject- 
ed the San José proposal. “We will not talk 
to the dogs, but to the dogs’ owners,” said 
one official, maintaining that the contras 
were controlled by the U.S. 

After visiting Reagan at the White 
House, Colombian President Belisario Be- 
tancur, a key figure in the Contadora group 
(Colombia, Venezuela, Panama and Mexi- 
co), which has been pressing for a regional 
settlement, called Reagan’s attitude to- 
ward the Nicaragua situation “positive” 
and “constructive,” but carefully avoided 
any comment on the proposal. 
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To the Sandinistas, the downside to 
starting peace talks under the Reagan plan 
was the resumption of U.S. aid to the con- 
tras. \f the rebels decided after 60 days that 
such talks were not going satisfactorily, 
they could unilaterally begin fighting again 
without losing the $14 million. In Mana- 
gua’s view, the U.S. “humanitarian” sup- 
port would let the contras spend more of 
their own funds on weapons. At week’s 
end, the government formally rejected the 
plan in a note to Washington, Contended 
Foreign Minister Miguel d’Escoto Brock- 
mann: “What President Reagan has said 
is, “You drop dead, or I will kill you.’ ” 

A top White House adviser conceded 
that the President's plan was “a new 
wrapper” for the old aid package, and it 
was by no means clear whether Congress 
would accept it. Calling the proposal a 
“dirty trick,” House Speaker Tip O'Neill 
charged that Reagan was “hoodwinking 
the American public” with talk of hu- 
manitarian aid because the Administra- 
tion “didn’t have the votes” to pass the 
military funds. But Republican Richard 
Lugar, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, called the initiative 
“a new comprehensive policy” that could 
provide “a breakthrough” in the congres- 
sional debate over contra aid. 

The Senate has scheduled its vote for 
April 23, one week after the Easter recess. 
The House may decide later in the week. 
The President plans to apply pressure be- 
fore the crucial roll calls are taken. He is 
putting the issue in the starkest possible 
terms. “If we provide too little help, our 
choice will be a Communist Central 
America with Communist subversion 
spreading southward and northward,” he 
insisted last week. “We face the risk 
that 100 million people from Panama to 
our open southern border could come un- 
der the control of pro-Soviet regimes 
and threaten the U.S. with violence, eco- 
nomic chaos and a human tidal wave of 
refugees.” —By Ed Magnuson. Reported by 
Neil MacNeil and Alessandra Stanley/Washington 








A Tainted Report? 


hen an “independent investigation” of alleged atroc- 
Nicaraguan civilians by contra forces 
was released last month, much of the press, including TIME, 
treated the report as the work of a neutral observer, even 
though the document owned up to a number of circum- 
stances that might have raised some questions about its ob- 
jectivity. For one thing, the investigation was conceived 
by a Washington law firm (Reichler & Appelbaum) that 
represents the Sandinista government. For another, the 
two fact finders, New York Lawyer Reed Brody and Wash- 
ington Law Student James Bordelon, lived in a government 
residence while in Managua and were given office space 
by the Sandinistas. The report, written by Brody, also 
noted that the Sandinistas had indicated where some wit- 
nesses could be found and sometimes provided transporta- 


ities against 


tion to reach them. 


A former Nicaraguan bureaucrat, Bayardo Payan, 28, 
said last week that he had been a government accountant dur- 


ing Brody's four-month fact-finding tour and personally ar- 


ranged payment of roughly $2,000 to cover Brody’s food, 
transportation and lodging expenses. Payan also charged that 
witnesses interviewed by Brody were “manipulated peas- 
ants” whose testimony was sometimes edited to remove any 
pro-contra sentiments. According to Payan, Brody often dis- 
played a photograph of himself hugging President Daniel Or- 
tega Saavedra and called Ronald Reagan a “fascist.” 

Brody conceded that he does not like Reagan but said, “I 
don’t think I called him a fascist.” He admitted that he op- 
poses U.S. policy in Nicaragua, saying, “It’s wrong, short- 
sighted, and being in Nicaragua convinced me of that.” 

Payan stressed that he was not suggesting that the con- 
tras had committed no atrocities. His statements too seemed 
part of the continuing propaganda war: he was presented at 
a Washington breakfast arranged by a public relations com- 


pany that has done work for the State Department. 
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~ Last year at this time, Ryan could never 
have gotten away from the office. As VP, 
Sales, of an automotive equipment company, 
— quip I 
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- he'd had his quarterly catalogs to get out and 
SB oye p ‘ 
half a dozen major reports. 
7 
But this year, he installed the electronic 
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printers and workstations of Team Xerox 


9700 Electronic 
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With the Xerox 9700 electronic printer, 
publishing his catalogs now took hours 
instead of weeks. Which is not surprising, 
since the 9700 can print out two pages a sec- 
ond, day in and day out. 

For his reports, Ryan could take words 
and graphics directly offa Xerox 8010 Star 
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Workstation or 860 Information Processor 
and print out high quality copies 
all over the world almost 
instantly, taking advantage of 
the Xerox Ethernet network. 

With his catalogs and reports out of t 
way, Ryan could use his vacation time to do 





XEROX 


what he'd been wanting to do for years. 
Take a vacation. 

To see what Team Xerox can 
do for you, call 1-800-833-2323, 
ext. 33, or send your business 

card to Xerox Corporation, Dept. 33009, PO. 
Box 24, Rochester, NY 14692. 
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A Tentative RSVP from Moscow 





The White House hints there is hope for a summit 


t was 1943 and the Allied powers were 
struggling to gain ground in World War 


| Il when Franklin Roosevelt journeyed to 


Tehran for a meeting with Winston Chur- 
chill and Joseph Stalin. Since then, every 
US. President has held a summit with his 
Soviet counterpart. Some have been suc- 
cessful: at the 1972 Nixon-Brezhnev con- 
ference, the two leaders signed the first 
Strategic Arms Limitation treaty, initiat- 
ing a briefera of détente. Others have been 
less so: Nikita Khrushchev decided that 
John Kennedy would be a pushover after 
meeting him in Vienna in 1961 anda year 
later began installing nuclear missiles in 
Cuba; just six months after Jimmy Carter 





gan and his men avoided talking about 
specific plans. When a reporter asked 


| him, “Whose court is the ball in?” the 


President promptly replied, “Theirs.” 
Politicians and pundits debated the 
value of a summit conference at a time 
when East-West relations are mostly 
chilly. “It would serve to clear the air and 
to have a return to normalcy,” said 
Dimitri Simes of Washington’s Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 
Malcolm Toon, who served as U.S. Am- 
bassador to Moscow in the Carter Admin- 
istration, disagreed vigorously. “I happen 
to feel sumn its aren’t a very useful way of 
doing serious diplomatic or political busi- 


“See? I told you this would work—Already, Gorbachev wants a summit!’ 


and Leonid Brezhnev embraced in Vienna 
in 1979, Soviet tanks rolled into Afghani- 
stan. Summitry is obviously a risky ven- 
ture, but after four standoffish years, Presi- 
dent Reagan is now eager to follow the 
practice of his eight predecessors. 

In an interview with the Washington 
Post last week, Reagan said he had re- 
ceived a response to the invitation that 
Vice President George Bush hand-deliv- 
ered to Mikhail Gorbachev at the funeral 
of his predecessor, Konstantin Cher- 
nenko. Administration officials said the 
President had received a “positive” reply, 
but admitted it was vague and noncom- 
mittal. “There are no negotiations for a 
summit,” said White House Spokesman 
Larry Speakes, and added, “There has 
been no discussion about arrangements 
for a summit, no meeting set, no time set, 
nothing along those lines.” 

Other Reagan aides said that a con- 
ference could take place next October in 
either Washington or New York if Gor- 
bachev attends the 40th-anniversary cele- 











bration of the United Nations. But Rea- 


ness,” he said. “It makes no sense for a 
US. President and a Soviet General Sec- 
retary to meet just in order to ‘get a fix on 
each other.’ ” 

Secretary of State George Shultz told a 
Senate subcommittee last week that a 
“pure-and-simple get-acquainted session 
is not the way to go.” But the Secretary de- 
clined to name specific issues that might 
be on the agenda for a Reagan-Gorba- 
chev conference. Helmut Sonnenfeldt, a 
former National Security Council mem- 
ber, speculated that a summit might result 
in “a broad declaration of principles” that 
could advance the current arms negotia- 
tions in Geneva. In 1972, Nixon and 
Brezhnev signed such an agreement call- 
ing for the peaceful coexistence of the su- 
perpowers. Experts doubt that the initial 
summit would deal with such volatile ar- 
eas as the Middle East, South Africa or 
Central America. 

The recent shooting of U.S. Army 
Major Arthur Nicholson by a Soviet sen- 
try in East Germany forced Reagan to 
juggle awkwardly his harsh words and in- 
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| to face with Soviet adversaries. There are, 





| viting posture. He condemned the inci- 


dent as “a cold-blooded murder” and said 
that the Soviet society “has no regard for 
human life.” But he was quick to add, “I 
want a meeting even more so, to sit down 
and look someone in the eye and talk to 
him about what we could do to make sure 
nothing of this kind happens again.” 

Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger 
also addressed the Nicholson shooting last 
week, saying that the Soviets believe that 
“you shoot first and ask questions later.” 
His attack came at a press conference 
called to publicize this year’s edition of So- 
viet Military Power, an assessment pub- 
lished annually by the Pentagon. The 143- 
page volume abounds with alarmist 
rhetoric. “Soviet doctrine envisions a fu- 
ture world war of wide scope waged over 
vast territories,” it warns. Although its 
large print and splashy illustrations make 
the report resemble a junior high school 
textbook, it nonetheless provides a good 
deal of thorough information on the latest 
weapons developed by the U.S.S.R. 

One controversial part of this year’s 
edition is aimed at substantiating Wein- 
berger’s contention that the Soviets are at 
work on their own Star Wars technology, 
including space-based laser weapons, de- 
signed to destroy American satellites, that 
could be deployed in the early 1990s. Said 
Weinberger: “All this emphasizes the 
very extensive work and resources that 
the Soviets are devoting to the very defen- 
sive systems that they oppose.” 

Despite the Nicholson shooting and 
the fears of the continued Soviet buildup, 
Reagan seemed surprisingly keen to ar- 
range a summit. Why would a President 
who once called the U.S.S.R. an “evil em- 
pire” be so determined to meet with its 
leader? Administration officials do not 
like to admit that Reagan has relaxed his 
hard-line position. “In my view, there is 
no change in Reagan’s attitude at all,” 
said one foreign policy adviser. “We've 
been interested in meeting with the Sovi- 
ets for a long time.” 

But clearly there has been a change. 
Observers believe that a successful summit 
might help Republicans in the 1986 mid- 
term elections and bolster support for some 
of Reagan’s favorite programs, particularly 
the MX missile and Star Wars. It might 
also help him leave his mark on history as 
a peacemaker. Since his meetings with So- 
viet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 
last fall and with the Politburo’s Vladimir 
Shcherbitsky last month, Reagan has 
gained confidence in his ability to deal face 








of course, some serious potential perils: a 
conference could raise expectations so high 
that they almost surely would be dashed. 
In addition, the Soviets might use the pros- 
pect of a summit as part of a propaganda 
“peace offensive” that could weaken public 
resolve in the U'S. or its allies for further | 
military deployments. Still, the Great 
Communicator apparently feels that after 
four years of tough rhetoric, it is now time 
for table talk. —By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. 
Reported by Alessandra Stanley and Bruce van 
Voorst/Washington 
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American Notes 





Cutting Down on Overhead 


With the speed of a Tomahawk missile, the charges of im- 
proper billings against General Dynamics, the nation’s largest 
defense contractor, continue to mount. Last week the Pentagon 
announced that a team of 20 auditors had determined that the 
company had overcharged the Government by $244 million dur- 
ing the past twelve years for “overhead” and administrative 
costs. The Pentagon has already withheld $120 million in pay- 
ments and intends to demand the additional $124 million “to ad- 
equately protect the Government’s interest.” The new figures 
represent another disclosure in a spreading investigation that 
has turned up such charges to the Government as country-club 
dues and babysitting fees. 

General Dynamics responded that it had “no idea of the origin 
of the figures quoted.” The Pentagon is undecided as to how it will 
recoup the money. Said a Pentagon spokesman: “We could contin- 
ue to withhold overhead payments until the account is filled, or we 
could ask for a lump payment.” The Northrop Corp., a competi- 
tor, last week suggested one form of punishment for General Dy- 
namics: to share some of the Government contracts with it. Nor- 
throp offered to sell the Pentagon about 400 of its newly developed 
F-20s, sleek fighter jets it is having trouble marketing, for substan- 
tially less than General Dynamics’ comparable F-16s—and to 
guarantee the price of spare parts for 20 years. 


JUDICIARY 
Mail-Order Interrogation 


The questions dealt with prayer in pub- 
lic schools, the Equal Rights Amendment, 
the death penalty and school desegrega- 
tion. Among the seven relating to abortion 
was one asking whether “a ‘viable’ fetus 
is a human being.” The eight-page letter 
was sent by three conservative Republi- 
cans on the Senate Judiciary Committee— 
Jeremiah Denton of Alabama, Orrin 
Hatchof Utahand John East of North Car- 
olina—to Joseph Rodriguez, a Democrat 
nominated by Reagan for a New Jersey 
federal judgeship. 

Hatch described the letter as nothing out of the ordinary, but 
the outcry from others was sharp. Said Senator Howard Metzen- 
baum, an Ohio Democrat: “With some U.S. Senators, being a con- 
servative is not enough. You must come up to their standard of 
being an extreme right-wing ideologue.” Added Senator Joseph 
Biden Jr., a Delaware Democrat: “The notion of an ideological 
litmus test is repugnant.” Even Judiciary Committee Chairman 
Strom Thurmond, a conservative Republican, found the letter un- 
acceptable. He announced that henceforth all members must con- 
fine their questioning of nominees to confirmation hearings. 
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Inquisitor Hatch 


WILDLIFE 
Debugging the Capitol 


As sneaky as a PAC, as enduring as Claude Pepper, as annoy- 
ing as an overzealous lobbyist, the unelected American cock- 
roach is surely the most resilient resident of Capitol Hill. From 
the Rotunda to the farthest hearing room, congressional build- 
ings are overrun with the scurrying pests, which seem harder to 
stamp out than waste, fraud and abuse. Efforts to exterminate 
them have failed miserably, so Congressman Silvio Conte has 
declared a war against what he says is a “1 trillion—-strong” inva- 
sion of the hallowed halls. The irrepressible Massachusetts Re- 








publican has launched a “Conte 
Crush-a-Cockroach Campaign,” the 
slogan of which seems to be the rather 
snappy “Squash One for the Gipper.” 

Wearing an exterminator’s white 
coveralls and grasping a bug-spray 
canister and two yellow flyswatters, 
Conte announced on the steps of the 
Capitol that Shulton, Inc., a “roach- 
busting” company from his congressio- 
nal district, was donating 35,000 roach 
traps to combat the problem. Conte, a 
26-year veteran of the Hill, is some- 
thing of an expert on all sorts of pests. 
Says he: “I've seen the beady-eyed 
Midwestern cockroach, the pesky little New England cockroach 
as well as the rodeo cockroach, usually found only west of the 
Mississippi.” 


Roachbuster Conte 


Back from Troubled Waters 


William Mathers, an American yachtsman and business- 
man who lived in Singapore, was sailing from that city to Hong 
Kong last July when his 80-ft. schooner was seized by armed 
Vietnamese. Mathers, 41, and his companions—two French- 
women, the two sons of one of them, and an Australian engineer- 
ing student—were taken into custody for allegedly crossing into 
Viet Nam’s territorial waters. While his friends were allowed to 
go free last fall, Mathers was charged with spying and held for 
almost nine months in solitary confinement. 

Mathers estimates that he was interrogated more than 50 
times during his captivity. The Vietnamese accused him of map- 
ping their coast and of gathering intelligence for hostile powers. 
Two weeks ago he was given a choice of becoming a spy for Viet 
Nam or being sentenced to up to five years in prison. Mathers re- 
fused the spying assignment. “I assumed I was on my way to 
prison.” But the next day the Vietnamese told him he would be 
set free, and last week he was finally released. 


Auckward Landing 


“They talk different,” was his simple though slightly daft ex- 
planation. Before Michael Lewis’ Air New Zealand flight from 
London landed in Los Angeles, the flight attendant told passen- 
gers traveling on to Auckland to wait in the lounge until an an- 
nouncement of the flight. Lewis, hearing “Oakland,” complied. 
When a New Zealand official announced what Lewis thought 
was the airline’s connecting flight to Oakland, he boarded and 
then settled into his seat for the one-hour flight. Less than ten 
minutes after takeoff, an elderly woman sitting near him com- 
mented that they had 13 more hours of flying time. It began to 
dawn on Lewis that he might have taken a slight detour. Some 
13,000 miles later, after spending twelve hours in New Zealand’s 
largest city, he arrived back in Los 
Angeles. Lewis, an ingenuous 
though perhaps a bit flighty stu- 
dent at Sacramento City College, 
is having his moment in the media 
sun. He has appeared on the 7o- 
night show (“Auckland is a really 
nice city,” he told Johnny, de- 
scribing his bus tour), and two 
major networks are said to be vy- 
ing for the rights to his accidental 
odyssey. 
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A shift in the balance of political power: President Duarte, center, clasps hands with fellow Christian Democrats at a campaign rally 
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New Strength and Hope 


Duarte gains an unexpected election victory over the right 


alvadoran President José Napo- 

leén Duarte, 59, was jubilant. His 

center-left Christian Democratic 

Party had surprised even itself last 
week by its triumph in nationwide legisla- 
tive and municipal elections. Some 
1 million voters, about 59% of those eligi- 
ble, ignored threats and a few minor at- 
tacks by leftist guerrillas to take part in 
the Palm Sunday voting. When it was 
over, there had been a clear shift in the 
country’s balance of political power: the 
Christian Democrats appeared certain of 
a definite majority of seats in the 60- 
member National Assembly. The sweep- 
ing show of support gave a badly needed 
boost to Duarte’s reformist government; it 
also brought fresh hope to his bold but so 
far frustrated effort to find a negotiated 
solution to El Salvador’s more than five- 
year-old civil war. 

The full extent of the Christian Dem- 
ocratic victory will not be known until the 
official vote counting is completed this 
week. Based on unofficial exit polls, how- 
ever, Duarte’s party appeared to have 
won 54% of the votes cast—enough for 32 
or 33 Assembly seats, up from 24 in the 
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ARENA Leader Roberto D’Aubuisson 
Attacking “the green stain.” 








previous Assembly. An estimated 37% of 
the ballots went to a coalition formed 
by the extreme right-wing Nationalist 
Republican Alliance (ARENA), led by 
Duarte’s nemesis, former Army Major 
Roberto d’Aubuisson, and the center- 
right National Conciliation Party. The 
rightist grouping is expected to take 22 to 
25 seats; it previously held 33. The re- 
maining seats will probably go to 
centrist and center-right splinter parties 
In simultaneous local balloting, according 
to preliminary estimates, Duarte’s party 
was winning in about 200 of 262 
municipalities 

Washington greeted Duarte’s assumed 
victory with quiet satisfaction. Ata White 
House press conference, President Reagan 
declared that “President Duarte is pulling 
his country together and enjoys wide sup- 
port from the people.” On Capitol Hill, the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee saluted 
the results by relaxing strings attached to 
$377.9 million in military and economic 
aid, $54.5 million less than what the Rea- 
gan Administration requested for El Sal- 
vador this year. Democrat Michael Barnes 
of Maryland, a leader in the demand for 
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tough human rights restrictions on aid to 
El! Salvador, termed the election results “a 
very positive development.” 

The vote provoked an equally dra- 
matic and unexpected measure of support 
for Duarte from the 46,000-member Sal- 
vadoran armed forces. As ballot boxes be- 
gan to arrive at election headquarters in 
the capital of San Salvador, right-wingers 
led by D’Aubuisson charged that the mili- 
tary had conspired with the Christian 
Democrats to perpetrate an electoral 
fraud. The protest stalled official vote 
counting pending a ruling by the Central 
Election Council, a three-man body dom- 
inated by conservatives. Fears arose that 
the election might be invalidated. 

Before the council could announce its 
ruling, however, the military closed ranks 
against the accusations. At an extraordi- 
nary press conference, the Defense Min- 
ister, General Eugenio Vides Casanova, 
denied the charges and underlined “the 








firm aim of the armed forces to comply 
with their constitutional commitment.” 
With Vides Casanova as he spoke were 
15 other top-ranking officers, the cream 
of the country’s military and security hi- 
erarchy. Said Vides Casanova: “If some- 
body is trying to destabilize the elections, 
I’m sure they’re not going to succeed.” 
Five hours later the fraud protest was 
rejected. 

Before the Palm Sunday vote, political 
observers had given the Christian Demo- 
crats little chance for a strong showing, 
certainly not for a majority in the Assem- 
bly. That judgment was based on a feeling 
that Duarte’s government somehow had 
run out of steam. Popular expectations 
were ata fever pitch last October, when the 
President held a historic first meeting with 
leaders of the left-wing Farabundo Marti 
National Liberation Front (F.M.L.N.) and 
its political arm, the Democratic Revolu- 
tionary Front (F.D.R.), to discuss ways 
of ending the war. A second meeting in 
November led nowhere. The chief reason: 
Duarte’s government insists that the 
rebels lay down their arms as a first step 
toward rejoining the democratic process, 
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Better equipped: evacuating casualties from San Salvador volcano 
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while the F.M.L.N./F.D.R. demands a place 
for its fighters within the Salvadoran mili- 
tary and a share of political power before 
elections. 

On the legislative front, conser- 
vatives had nibbled away at Duarte’s pow- 
er and authority. Lacking a legislative ma- 
jority, the Christian Democrats were un- 
able to prevent the opposition from 
blocking the reform of El Salvador’s mori- 
bund justice system or from slashing the 
executive branch’s operating budget. The 
strongwilled President did not help things 
by refusing to seek deals with the opposi- 
tion when it might have advanced his po- 
litical aims. Said a veteran opposition fig- 
ure: “He doesn’t look for cooperation.” 

The opposition parties made a mis- 
take, however, when they tried to turn the 
bitter, two-month election campaign intoa 
referendum on Duarte. They dinned home 
the idea that a vote for Duarte’s party 
was a vote for the F.M.L.N. rebels, 





| and ARENA’s D’Aubuisson habitually 
| called the Christian Democrats “the green 
stain,” referring to the party’s traditional 
| election color. But ARENA suffered a no- 
ticeable setback in February when one of 
D’Aubuisson’s associates was arrested in 
Texas with eight suitcases containing $6 
million in cash: the Christian Democrats 
| seized on the event with full-page ads in lo- 
cal newspapers. 


bigger factor in Duarte’s favor 

may be the state of the war. Bolstered 
by 40 UH-1H helicopters and two AC-47 
aerial gunships provided by the U.S., the 
Salvadoran army is both better equipped 
and somewhat more aggressive than be- 
| fore. According to military spokesmen, 
40 to 60 rebels surrender each month and 
even more guerrillas are simply laying 
down their arms and going home. Yet, 
| other rebels are still joining up; estimates 
of the number of remaining insurgents 
vary from 5,000 to 12,000. 

The F.M.L.N. also seems to have 
adopted new tactics, or, rather, old ones. 
After a period in which the insurgents 
fought increasing numbers of pitched bat- 











Old tactics: guerrillas in formation in Usulutan department 


ues with the army, they now appear to 
have reverted to more classic guerrilla 
methods. When faced with superior fire- 
power, they retreat; when the army moves 
on, they regroup in their old haunts. 
Last week, however, the army claimed a 
major victory over the elusive rebels. A 
military spokesman contended that one of 
the country’s most important guerrilla 
commanders, Joachin Villalobos, of the 
group known as the People’s Revolution- 
ary Army, had been shot and perhaps 
killed in eastern El Salvador. Rebel 
spokesmen issued denials. 

Only infrequently in recent months 
have the rebels attempted large opera- 
tions. One sizable attack came three 
weeks ago, on the slopes of the San Salva- 
dor volcano that looms over the capital. 
Anywhere from 100 to 400 rebels at- 
tacked a communications outpost on the 
mountain, inflicting seven casualties be- 
fore retreating. 
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With such rare exceptions, the 
current low intensity of the conflict 
may have reinforced the longing among 
Salvadorans for more permanent tran- 
quillity. That yearning may have been 
the most significant element in the 
Christian Democrats’ victory. As Fran- 
cisco Chicas, a factory worker in the 
San Salvador slum of Mejicanos, put it, 
“There has been too much suffering in 
this country. Duarte at least has started 
to talk to the guerrillas. We need to sup- 
port him so that he will feel confident.” 

Duarte has confidence aplenty: the 
question is whether he can dampen El 
Salvador’s passions or, instead, will fur- 
ther inflame them. One concern: too 
much flaunting by the President of his 
new strength might lead to an upsurge 
in death-squad activity by right-wing 
extremists. Last week the President took 
pains to show that his aim will be to en- 
courage moderation. Said he: “We're go- 
ing to build a government of tolerance, 
not a sectarian government.” Most of 
his countrymen seem to agree with that | 
aim. —By George Russell. Reported by 
Ricardo Chavira and J.T. Johnson/San Salvador 
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Riot police confronting demonstrators in 
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Khartoum before the coup 
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Toppling an Unpopular Regime 








pues Gaafar Nimeiri was ap- 
proaching Cairo International Air- 
| port, stopping over to meet with Egyptian 
President Hosni Mubarak after a ten-day 
visit to the U.S., when he heard the news: 
the Sudanese armed forces, led by his 
closest associate, Commander in Chief 
General Abdul Rahman Suwar Al Da- 
hab, had overthrown him. The coup cli- 
maxed a period of turmoil that had 
gripped Nimeiri’s country for more than 
two weeks and escalated during his ab- 
sence. A stocky, gray-haired soldier, 
Suwar Al Dahab, 51, announced that the 
army wanted to bring under control “the 
worsening situation in the country.” The 
military, he said, would “transfer power 
to the people after a limited transitional 
period.” The new regime not only 
dismissed Nimeiri, 55, but sus- 
pended the constitution, imposed 
martial law and dissolved the Su- 
danese Socialist Union, the coun- 
try’s only legal political party. 
According to reports from 
Khartoum, the bloodless coup was 
greeted by tens of thousands of Su- 
danese celebrating in the streets. 
Two days earlier, the capital had 
resounded with the largest and 
most vocal antigovernment dem- 
onstrations since Nimeiri came to 
power in his own military coup al- 
most 16 years ago. At least 20,000 
demonstrators, among them doc- 
tors, lawyers, bank clerks, uni- 
| versity staffers and engineers, 
marched through the dusty streets 
of Khartoum chanting in English, 
“Down, down with the U.S.A.,” 
and in Arabic, “Down with one- 
man rule.” Police used tear gas to 








After two weeks of turmoil, the military ousts an absent President 


drive the crowds away from the presiden- 
tial palace, where they were attempting to 
present a petition demanding Nimeiri’s 
resignation. With the demonstration 
came a general strike that paralyzed the 
capital. Telephone and telex links were 
severed, and Khartoum airport was 
closed, virtually cutting the city off from 
the outside world. 

In Santa Barbara, Calif., where Presi- 
dent Reagan was spending the Easter 
holiday, White House Spokesman Larry 
Speakes predicted that the coup would 
not have a major effect on Washington's 
close relations with Khartoum. Said a 
State Department official: “The demon- 
strations provided the release for a kind of 
pent-up antagonism that took on a mo- 


Nimeiri with Ronald Reagan last week in Washington 
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| ternational Monetary Fund. The plan 








mentum of its own.” Within hours, Libya, 
a foe of the Nimeiri regime, became the 
first country to recognize Sudan’s new | 
military leaders. Despite this recognition, 
Western diplomats in Cairo said they 
were hopeful that the leaders of the 
60,000-man Sudanese army would not 
radically shift away from Nimeiri’s pro- 
Western outlook. 

The deposed leader's decision to go 
ahead with his trip to the US. in spite of 
the deteriorating situation at home was 
typical of the confidence and bravado 
that had kept him in power for so long. | 
The protests leading up to the coup began 
two weeks ago: demonstrations by stu- | 
dents were followed by a three-day ram- | 
page of unemployed youths in Khartoum, 
who looted stores and burned cars and 
gasoline stations. Though Nimeiri insist- 
ed that the disturbances were the work of 
Communists and Muslim fundamental- 
ists, they appeared to have been sparked 
by an economic austerity program, pre- 
scribed in part by Washington and the In- 


forced the authorities to raise prices on 
basic commodities like bread and gaso- 
line. In addition, the country’s ailing 
economy has been sagging under the pres- 
sure of an influx of more than a million 
refugees from Ethiopia and other neigh- 
boring countries that, like Sudan, are suf- 
fering from an extended drought. 

Adding to Nimeiri’s troubles was a 
protracted and expensive guerrilla war 
against the Marxist 10,000-man Sudanese 
People’s Liberation Army, which has 
been active in the south. That region’s 
people, largely Christians and animists, 
resented Nimeiri’s attempts to impose 
strict Islamic law. 

In response to the increasing unrest, 
Nimeiri tried in recent months to moder- 
ate some of his policies. He cut back sharp- 
ly on his 19-month-old drive to Islamize 
the country’s legal system, a policy that 
had resulted in book burnings and the ar- 
rest of citizens for vague offenses like “in- 
tended adultery.” Harsh Islamic 
punishments for criminal offenses, | 
including the cutting off of thieves’ 
hands, were suspended. Nimeiri 
also offered to hold peace talks with 
the southern rebels’ American- 
educated leader, John Garang. To 
date, Garang has refused to negoti- 
ate with the government despite 
military setbacks, perhaps out of a 
belief that time is on his side. Fol- 
lowing the coup, however, there 
were reports that Garang’s rebels 
had called for a cease-fire. 

Nimeiri had wound up his visit 
to Washington after persuading 
President Reagan to release the 
$67 million in U.S. aid that had 
been suspended to increase pres- 
sure for the controversial austerity 
reforms. But the aid package came 
too late, even for the wily and skill- 
ful Nimeiri. —By Hunter R. Clark. 
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“Antagonism that took on a momentum of its own.” 





Reported by Philip Finnegan/Khartoum 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Taking “Hostages” to Israel 


Legality is questioned as Lebanese prisoners are moved south 


mass homecoming took place in 

southern Lebanon last week after the 
Israeli army released 752 prisoners, most- 
ly Lebanese Shi'ite Muslims, from the An- 
sar detention camp twelve miles north of 
the Israeli border. As the men emerged 
from buses, some carrying the insignia of 
the International Red Cross, they were 
received with wild jubilation and fes- 
tooned with flowers. Some had rifles im- 
mediately thrust into their hands. But the 


men were less than half the number who | 


had been held at the camp. A day earlier, 
1,200 other blindfolded and bound Ansar 
prisoners had been loaded onto buses with 
covered windows and taken south to an- 
other detention center in Israel. The 
transfer at once set off international pro- 
tests over what many regarded as an ille- 
gal action. 

The Ansar camp was built by the Is- 
raeli army in 1982 on a bleak, boulder- 
strewn plateau in southern Lebanon to 
hold Palestinians taken prisoner during 
the Israeli invasion of Lebanon. The de- 
tention center was emptied in 1983 after 
Israeli, Syrian and Palestinian groups ar- 
ranged a prisoner exchange, but it filled 
up again over the past 16 months as the 
Shi'ites of southern Lebanon waged their 
own war against the occupying forces. Is- 
raeli authorities explained that although 
the freed prisoners were members of vari- 
ous terrorist organizations fighting the 
Israeli army, none was known to have 
actively participated in attacks on Is- 
raeli troops. Those removed from Leba- 
non to Israel last week, on the other hand, 
“took an active part in terrorist activities 
against Israel.” 

The movement of prisoners across the 
border into Israel sparked heated protests 
over possible violations of the fourth Ge- 
neva Convention. Under the agreement, 
which Israel ratified in 1951, individuals 
can be detained only within an occupied 
area and cannot be taken to the territory 
of the occupying power, regardless of the 
reasons. Said the U.S. State Department: 
“We have consistently taken the position 
that the fourth Geneva Convention ap- 
plies to areas of Lebanon under Israeli oc- 
cupation. It appears that Israel's actions 
are inconsistent with certain provisions of 
the Geneva Convention.” The Interna- 
tional Red Cross and other organizations 
joined in the protests. 

Israel argued that the fourth Geneva 
Convention did not apply to its actions in 
Lebanon because Israel had never de- 
clared the southern part of Lebanon to be 
occupied territory. The Israeli govern- 
ment also claimed that under the conven- 
tion it had a right to move the prisoners as 
a security measure—in this case, to pre- 
vent the guerrillas from mounting more 
attacks on the withdrawing Israeli army 

The detention of the prisoners in Isra- 
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tions to obtain the release of three Israeli 
prisoners being held by Palestinians in 
Syria. Western diplomats in Beirut put the 
matter bluntly. Said one: “In plain lan- 
guage, they are hostages. They won't be 
released for as long as the resistance keeps 
up its attacks.” 

As the Israelis struggled to disengage 
from southern Lebanon, they were also 
facing new unrest on the West Bank, 
where turmoil reached its worst levels 
in three years. In Ramallah, an Israeli 
settler was shot to death while shopping 
in the open-air market. The shooting 
prompted the Israeli army to impose a 
curfew on the town and on nearby El 
Bireh. To protest the death, the Jewish 
settlers’ council decided to establish an il- 
legal settlement on an isolated hilltop 
northwest of Ramallah. Their bulldozers 
and tractors were leveling the site when 


On their way home: men in prison-issue 
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sweatsuits wave from a Red Cross bus 


| raelis questioned said 


Israeli soldiers arrived. Acting on orders 
from Defense Minister Yitzhak Rabin, 
the soldiers ordered the settlers to leave. 
Said Otniel Schneller, the West Bank Set- 
tlement Council director: “We decided to 
move out because we didn’t want to clash 
with the army. But we will return.” 

In other West Bank towns, Israeli sol- 
diers were pelted with stones by angry Ar- 
abs. The most serious incident occurred in 
Bethlehem, where Palestinian students 
attending a protest over Israeli land poli- 
cies against Arabs in Israel hurled stones 
at an Israeli patrol. Shots were fired, and 
four students were wounded. 

The Israeli government’s West Bank 
policies were critically examined last 
week in a report by the Jerusalem-based 
West Bank Data Base Project, an inde- 
pendent research organization funded by 
grants from the American Enterprise In- 
stitute and the Ford and Rockefeller 
foundations. The study claimed that Isra- 
el has taken effective control of more than 
half of the land in the West Bank during 
its 18-year occupation. Development on 
some Arab land in the area was said to be 
restricted because of Israeli building and 
land-use regulations. According to the re- 
port, “The Israelis, by imposing direct 
control over half of the West Bank, have 
actually created two spatially segregated 
regions, ethnically divided, separate and 
unequal.” 

The study, which was prepared by 
Meron Benvenisti, a city planner and for- 
mer deputy mayor of Jerusalem, was de- 


| scribed by some Palestinian Arabs as the 


most thorough examination of Israel's 
land policies in the West Bank. But the 
official government reaction to the re- 
port, which was based largely on public 
documents, was that it contained nothing 
really new. Still, there are signs that the 
Israelis now favor more restraint in the 
West Bank. In a poll last week, 52% of Is- 
that they 
posed the establishment of more settle- 
ments there. — By Janice Castro. 


Reported by Roland Flamini and Robert 
Slater/Jerusalem 








| el may well be related to secret negotia- | Greeted with flowers and jubilation and vowing to carry on the fight. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 
Rising Defiance 


A march on police headquarters 





Bau" staffs and walking with pur- 
pose, 25 South African churchmen of 
all races, led by Bishop Desmond Tutu, 
winner of the 1984 Nobel Peace Prize, 
marched on Johannesburg's police head- 
quarters last week. There they lodged a 
protest against the government’s six- 
month-long detention of a black priest. A 
week earlier 239 demonstrators in a simi- 
lar march in Cape Town had been arrest- 
ed; this time policemen simply took 
names and photographs while the clergy- 
men sang hymns 

Nonetheless, nonviolence remained 
the exception in South Africa rather than 
the rule. Two days before the clerics’ pro- 








test, black women outside Johannesburg's | 





past two weeks, nearly all of them in the 
volatile Eastern Cape region, more than 
40 blacks have been killed 

A key point of contention last week re- 
mained the police shooting of 19 blacks on 
March 21 near the white town of Uiten- 
hage. Testifying before Judge Douglas 
Kannemeyer, the government-appointed 
investigator of the killings, Lieut. John 
Fouche, 43, the officer in charge of the po- 
lice detachment at Uitenhage, acknowl- 
edged indirectly that the official explana- 
tion of the incident was wrong on at least 
three counts. Minister of Law and Order 
Louis LeGrange had contended that some 
of the 4,000 black marchers provoked the 
police gunfire. Fouche, however, admitted 
that the demonstrators had not, as 
claimed, thrown gasoline bombs at the po- 
lice, had not surrounded the 19-man unit, 
and had not been led by a man wielding a 
brick. Soon afterward, Colonel Adolf 
Charlton Van Rooyen, chief of the South 
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Civil disobedience: Bishop Desmond Tutu, center, leads the protest march through Johannesburg 





Government on the defensive, and nonviolence the exception rather than the rule. 


regional court building chanted their ap- 
proval as young blacks thrust clenched 
fists into the air amid shouts of “Power!” 
When a white security man trained a vid- 
eo camera on the demonstrators, some of 
them stared back at him and silently drew 
their fingers across their throats. Eventu- 
ally, with riot policemen watching from 
the turrets of two armed personnel carri- 
ers, 14 black prisoners were led out of the 
building and driven away to the Fort, Jo- 
hannesburg’s historic prison. 

That scene presented an eloquent tab- 
leau of South Africa today: the white mi- 
nority government on the defensive as 
black defiance quickens around it. The in- 
cident also dramatized the efforts of the 
authorities to crack down on protesters 
they describe as radicals: the 14 men bun- 
dled away were being held on unspecified 
charges of high treason. In all, about 50 
blacks are facing similar accusations. Yet 
the government's attempt to beat down 
continuing black unrest has seemed only 
to fan it further: as a result of clashes in the 
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African riot police, testified that two days 
before the killings the police had been in- 
structed to “eliminate” marchers throw- 
ing gasoline bombs. 

Even as the damning evidence mount- 
ed, violence continued to spiral. In the 
Eastern Cape township of K wazakele, po- 
licemen armed with birdshot, rubber bul- 
lets and tear gas opened fire on a crowd of 
blacks returning from a funeral; ten people 
were injured, one of whom later died. Not 
far away, township blacks were turning on 


| neighbors they regarded as sympathetic to 


the authorities. In Motherwell, a young 
woman burned to death after the home of 
her employer, a black town councilor, was 
set ablaze by gasoline bombs. In Veeplaas, 
near Uitenhage, nine shacks went up in 
flames, and a one-year-old child died in 
the conflagration. The country, said the 
Rev. Christiaan Beyers Naudé, the white 
general secretary of the South African 
Council of Churches, was “entering a state 
of civil war.” —By Pico lyer. 
Reported by Peter Hawthorne/Johannesburg 
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Medical Saga 
Neves fights for his life 


E ARE 134 MILLION PRAYING FOR 

YOU, TANCREDO, read a banner 
outside Sao Paulo’s Heart Institute. Tele- 
vision broadcasts mixed Easter week reli- 
gious messages with prayers for Presi- 
dent-elect Tancredo Neves, 75. In Neves’ 
home state of Minas Gerais, an archbish- 
op led special prayers at a Mass attended 
by 10,000 people. Outside the institute, 
hundreds of Brazilians, some weeping, 
waited for the latest medical bulletin. 

For more than three weeks, Brazil has 
been in a state of suspended animation, 
while the life of its President-elect has 
hung in the balance. Only hours before 
Neves was to be sworn in on March 15 as 
Brazil's first civilian President after 21 
years of military rule, he had to undergo 
emergency surgery for diverticulitis, an 
inflammation of the intestinal tract. The 
Operation appeared to be successful, but 
Neves soon had to go under the knife 
again, this time to remove a blockage 
caused by the first procedure. He seemed 
on his way to recovery once more, when 
another problem arose: internal hemor- 
rhaging. He was rushed from the capital, 
Brasilia, for a third operation, at the 
Heart Institute of Sdo Paulo’s Hospital 
das Clinicas, one of the largest and best- 
equipped such centers in South America. 











ast week the sad cycle of recovery and | 

relapse grew worse. On Tuesday, physi- 
cians discovered that Neves was suffering a 
strangulated hernia, which made him sus- 
ceptible to a breakdown of tissue. Once 
again he was operated on. Two days later 
the physicians discovered that their patient 
had a new infection in his lungs, which 
could be fatal. More surgery was per- 
formed, this time to drain two abscesses. It 
was Neves’ fifth operation in 21 days. As 
relatives and friends prepared themselves 
for the worst, Neves began to show signs of 
growing stronger, and was said by a 
spokesman to be in stable condition. Said 
Dr. Henrique Walter Pinotti, chief sur- 
geon: “Tancredo Neves is still alive be- 
cause of his sheer determination to live.” 

With the nation’s attention centered on 
the presidential sickbed, Sado Paulo became, 
in effect, Brazil’s second capital. Cabinet 
ministers and state Governors converged 
on the hospital to lend support to Neves’ 
family. At the same time, senior govern- 
ment officials reportedly met to decide 
what to do in the event of the President- 
elect’s death. Vice President José Sarney, | 
54, concluded that he could no longer keep 
official matters on hold. “I’m going to start 
wielding my pen,” he said after the fourth 
operation. “Regardless of the respect I have 
for President Tancredo Neves, the interests 
of the country are at stake.” At week’s end 
the country focused on the question repeat- 
edly asked by Neves at the time of his third 
operation: “How much longer? How soon | 


is this going to be over?” sz 
ees 
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Waving the Red Flag 


The two funeral corteges, 
the coffins draped with red 
hammer-and-sickle flags, met 
at Santiago’s Plaza de Armas 
and then together made the 
slow journey to the ceme- 
tery. Chile’s banned Commu- 
nist Party last week paid re- 
spects to two of its activists, 
who, together with a_ third 
man, had been found two days 
earlier in a field on the city’s 
outskirts, their throats slit and their bodies mutilated. The funer- 
als drew a sympathetic crowd of about 20,000 people. Unlike the 
previous day, when clubs and water cannons were used against 
demonstrators, this time police stood on the sidelines. 

The Chilean police said that the murders of the three men, 
two of them schoolteachers, were the work of the Communists 
themselves; opponents of the regime of General Augusto Pino- 
chet Ugarte contended that government-backed death squads 
were responsible. A possible government aim: to force the Com- 
munists to end their backing of an urban guerrilla organization 
that in the past two weeks has staged bomb attacks against four 
banks and a newspaper in Santiago. The government quickly 
moved to end speculation about its involvement in the murders 

| by promising a far-reaching inquiry. 











Police seizing demonstrator 


TERRORISM 
‘Death of a Captive 


Father Nicolas Kluiters, a Dutch Jesuit priest who had lived 
in Lebanon for 20 years, last month appeared to have joined the 
growing list of Westerners abducted by Islamic fundamentalists. 
A few days later his car was found, along with a note claiming 
that he was the captive of a previously unheard-of organization. 
Last week a farmer in eastern Lebanon’s Bekaa Valley stumbled 
upon the priest’s decomposing body at the bottom of a ravine. 
An autopsy showed that he had been strangled shortly after his 
capture, and police theorized that the kidnaping was the work of 
robbers rather than of any known Islamic political group. Father 
Kluiters was the first kidnap victim to be found dead out of the 
17 Westerners, including seven Americans, abducted in Leba- 
non during the past 14 months. In recent days four non-Ameri- 
can captives have been released. 

It is assumed in Washington that some of the missing Ameri- 
cans are being held by pro-Iranian Lebanese Shi'ite groups that 
hope to swap their prisoners for 19 militant Islamic fundamen- 
| talists imprisoned in Kuwait. With that in mind, U.S. Secretary 
of State George Shultz recently sent a message through the Swiss 
government warning Iran that Washington would not be slow to 
retaliate should an American captive be killed. 





The Opposition Consolidates 


The move had been expected since parliamentary elections 
two months ago, but the speed—and the numbers involved— 
caught the country by surprise. In 48 hours last week, South Ko- 
rea’s largest opposition group, the New Korea Democratic Par- 
ty, was strengthened by the entry of more than 30 Deputies- 
elect from other opposition factions. The defections, mainly 
from the Democratic Korea Party, gave the N.K.D.P. 
102 seats in the 276-member National Assembly, more 
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than the one-third required to exercise real political power. 

When parliament convenes later this month, the N.K.D.P., 
guided by Kim Young Sam and Kim Dae Jung, South Korea’s 
top antigovernment leaders, will thus have the clout to block 
constitutional amendments, bring no-confidence motions 
against Cabinet ministers and call emergency sessions of parlia- 
ment. The consolidation will make it virtually impossible for 
President Chun Doo Hwan’s ruling Democratic Justice Party to 
play opposition groups off against one another. 


EI Chapo Tracked Down 


Acting on a tip from the U.S. Drug Enforcement Adminis- 
tration, 40 Costa Rican security agents swooped down last week 
on a luxurious ranch-style home in the capital of San José. 
Inside they found $40,000 in cash, $150,000 in traveler’s checks 
and a gold-plated pistol. They also discovered Sara Cosio Mart- 
inez, the 17-year-old niece of a Mexican politician, who had ap- 
parently been kidnaped earlier this month. Best of all, the police 
arrested Mexican Drug King Rafael Caro Quintero, 32, also 
known as El Chapo (Shorty). Said U.S. Attorney General 
Edwin Meese: “We're dealing with one of the major drug traf- 
fickers in the world.” 

Although no specific charges have been 
filed against him so far, Caro Quintero is be- 
lieved to have masterminded the murders of | 
DEA Agent Enrique Camarena Salazar and a 
Mexican pilot who frequently flew for the 
agency; their badly beaten bodies were found 
in central Mexico last month. That incident 
severely strained U.S.-Mexican relations as 
US. officials accused Mexican authorities of 
helping Caro Quintero flee the country. At 
week’s end El Chapo was flown to Mexico, 
where the U.S. hoped he would be prosecuted. Caro Quintero 











New Rules of the Game 


Its name, La Proportionnelle, may sound musical, but the 
controversial new electoral plan based on proportional repre- 
sentation, proposed last week by President Frangois Mitter- 
rand’s government, has provoked feelings that are anything but 
harmonious. “Shameful,” declared Jacques Chirac, the mayor of 
Paris and leader of the right-leaning neo-Gaullists. A volley 
from the left came only 13 hours after the announcement of the 
plan, when the highly popular Minister of Agriculture, Michel 
Rocard, a Socialist and longtime Mitterrand rival, resigned in 
protest. 

The legislation, which is expected to be passed by the Social- | 
ist-dominated National Assembly, will replace the 27-year-old 
winner-take-all system in election districts. Under the old | 
scheme, the party that won the most votes in a district took the 
seat in that district; the revised rules will 
apportion seats according to the votes won 
by each party in each of France’s regional 
units called departments. Mitterrand, 
whose term runs until 1988, is clearly in- 
tent on bolstering the chances of his Social- 
ists, who are trailing in the polls, for next 
year’s parliamentary elections. Even so, 
the center-right opposition may win the 
most seats overall. One reason: Mitter- 
rand’s economic austerity programs have 
eroded support for the Socialists by alienat- 
ing many blue-collar workers. 
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Soul of a new machine, from left: laser bay in Livermore Laboratory; peering down beam tube; in the target chamber 


High Hopes for a Super Nova 





Unveiling the world’s most powerful laser 


| ¢ n the lobby of Building No. 391 at Law- 
| & rence Livermore Laboratory near San 

Francisco stands a cast-iron sculpture of 
| Shiva, the multiarmed god whose whirli- 
| gig dances, according to Hindu tradition, 
| alternately create and destroy all earthly 
| life. Near by is a wood-and-plastic model 
| of Nova, the world’s most powerful laser, 
| which is housed in cavernous quarters the 
size of a football field. The juxtaposition 
of the two objects is apt, and for several 
reasons. Like Shiva, the $176 million laser 
bristles with its equivalent of arms: ten 
bright blue tubes, each a conduit for an in- 
tense laser beam. And like Shiva, Nova 
will dance to a schizophrenic tune: it 
could benefit life—and perhaps help to 
destroy it. 

After the giant laser is dedicated in a 
ceremony at Livermore this week, scien- 
tists will employ its intense beam of light 
in an attempt to weld the nuclei of hydro- 
gen atoms, releasing bursts of energy at 
temperatures exceeding those at the cen- 
ter of the sun. Should they succeed in har- 
nessing nuclear fusion, they could point 
the way toward a limitless supply of 
cheap, clean power. “Once we crack the 
problem of fusion,” says John Emmett, 
associate director for lasers at Livermore, 
“we have an assured source of energy for 
as long as you want to think about it. It 
will cease to be a reason for war or an in- 
fluence on foreign affairs.” 

As the second step in Nova’s dance, 
however, weapons designers will put its 
powerful beams to a less benign purpose: 
to improve thermonuclear bombs by 
mimicking certain reactions in the con- 
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trolled setting of a laboratory. That will 


save the Pentagon the expense of having | 


to try out every newly designed bomb at 
an underground test site in Nevada, a pro- 
cedure that costs about $10 million per 
explosion. Eventually, Nova could also be 
used in research for the Star Wars defense 
program 

The awesome might of fusion energy 
can be explained by Albert Einstein's 
famed equation, E = mc ?. When two nu- 
clei from hydrogen atoms are shoved to- 
gether to become a single, heavier helium 
nucleus, a tiny bit of their individual 
masses is converted into a tremendous 
amount of energy. In weapons, that ener- 
gy is uncontrolled and destructive. To 
channel it into a usable form, scientists 
must be able to control the fusion reac- 
tion and confine it to a chamber, which 
requires surmounting some formidable 
physical constraints. The hydrogen nuclei 


| must be crushed together with enough 


force to overcome their mutually repellent 
positive electric charges. In H-bombs, 
that force is supplied by the detonation of 
a fission bomb, or A-bomb. 

But A-bombs cannot be exploded in 
power plants, and when Lawrence Liver- 
more scientists begin their experiments 
six weeks from now, they will use power- 
ful laser beams instead. In Nova, under 
the guidance of more than 50 computers, 
a pulse of light is whipped around a mas- 
ter oscillator until all of its wavelengths 
are identical and in phase. The pulse of 
pure laser light is then split into ten parts, 
each of which races down its own 460-ft.- 
long tube equipped with amplifiers, spa- 





tial filters and isolators. As it emerges, 
each beam is focused to about the width of 
three human hairs, yet is a thousand tril- 
lion times brighter than the sunlight that 
falls on the earth. Together they deliver 
100 trillion watts of power, about 200 
times the present electricity-generating 
capacity of the U.S., albeit only for a bil- 
lionth of a second 

The tubes terminate inside an airless 
16-ft.-wide aluminum chamber, each en- 
tering it from a different direction. Inside, 
the focusing lenses are arrayed around a 
pellet of deuterium and tritium, two 
heavier varieties of hydrogen atoms. Sci- 
entists hope that when the beams simulta- 
neously hit the pellet, which is smaller 
than a grain of sand, the temperature of 
the pellet’s outer surface will be raised to 
100 million degrees, causing it to vaporize 
explosively. Just as a rocket is pushed for- 
ward by its tail exhaust, the vaporizing 
surface would exert a force inward, com- 
pressing the pellet to a density 20 times 
that of lead and forcing the nuclei to fuse 
In the fusion power plant of the future, 
Livermore scientists say, larger pellets 
will be blasted, one after another, produc- 
ing successive bursts of energy 

Critics of the laser fusion program con- 
tend that it is five to ten years behind mag- 
netic containment fusion, a technique that 
uses powerful magnetic fields to contain 
the reaction. But magnetic fusion, too, still 
has a long way to go. It has not yet even 
reached the stage at which the energy pro- 
duced by the machines equals the energy 
required to run them. Says Livermore’s 
Emmett: “Fusion is one of the most diffi- 
cult technological undertakings that man 
has ever engaged in, and probably one of 
the most important.” —By Natalie Angier. 
Reported by Christine Gorman/New York and 
Dick Thompson/San Francisco 
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“My financial partner? New Enoland Life, of course. Why?” 


Don’t leave your future in the balance. 
See our New England Life professionals for the financial services you need. 
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“‘T've never made so many best friends 
so quickly. The way we're all so 
willing to help each other is fantastic.’ 


a> ‘a t Outward Bound’ it’s not just 
( what you do. What you do 
with others also counts. 

We have courses throughout 
the year to teach you outdoor 
skills. But we're also something 
of a course in self-reliance— 
where you must learn to trust 
the group. 

Our courses are tough. They're 
meant to be—but not beyond 
the reach of anyone who tries. 
They're fun. And safe as human 
ingenuity and experience can 
make them. 

Outward Bound will not teach 
you to be a man. Nearly half the 
students are women. Few are 
really athletes. Lots are over 
thirty. What you need is a lot of 





“To step into a situation where no one knows 
vou and then prove vourselfis wondertul 
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pluck,and the yen to spend some 
time in some of this country’s 
most spectacular settings. 
Everyone brings something 
different to Outward Bound and 
takes something different away. 
But whatever your experience, 
we guarantee it won't be trivial. 
Outward Bound is a nonprofit, 
non- discriminatory organization 
National office: 384 Field Point Rd., 
Greenwich, CT 06830. 


Cy 
Outward Bound! 


ARD B, 
wee. For information and brochure 
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Somebody up there must 
love NBC. After three uninter- 
rupted years of being unable 
to best ABC’s Good Morning 
America, NBC’s Today retook 
the morning ratings lead for 
two weeks. Last week should 
turn out to be the third in a 
row, since Today pulled off 
something of a programming 
miracle. Responding to the 
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Bit Pa = 
The Richardses: cradle rockers 


network’s shrewdly written (in 
Polish) request, Pope John Paul 
Wi gave NBC extraordinary, al- 
though not unprecedented, ac- 
cess to the Vatican as part of 
the show’s week of live broad- 
casts from Rome. The Pope 
extended a personal welcome 
to the NBC crew at his general 
audience and expressed his 


Friends in high places: Gumbel, Pauley and Trudeau with John Paul Wt 


| trace of awe 





hope that the media exposure 
in the U.S. during Holy Week 
would “bear much spiritual 
fruit.” After a semiprivate 
Mass under Michelangelo's 









frescoes in the rarely seen 
Pauline Chapel, the Pope met 
briefly with Today Hosts 
Jane Pauley and Bryant Gumbel, 
both of whom asked the Pon- 
tiff to bless their children. 
Also present was Pauley’s 
usually camera-shy husband, 
Cartoonist Garry Trudeau, who 
afterward remarked, with a 
in his voice, 
“He was not like somebody 
working the crowd at all. He 
really greeted each one of us 
individually.” 


Even big, bad Rolling 
Stones settle down, get married 


and start their own families, | 


but they are still not your basic 
moss gatherers. Two weeks af- 
ter the birth of his daughter, 
Guitarist Keith Richards, 41, 
was off for a two-month stay in 
Paris to cut a new Stones al- 
bum. Back in New York City, 
Theodora Dupree should not 
have any trouble remembering 
her rock-’n’-roll dad. Explains 
Model Mom Patti Hansen, 29: 
“He made us a tape before he 
left, called My Girl, that has all 
his own music on it, all his new 
stuff. It’s especially for the 
baby. He wants to make sure 
she doesn’t forget him.” In ad- 
dition to having her own per- 
sonal recording from Dad, 
Theodora may even be hang- 
ing out with some of his 
friends. Mick Jagger's love, Jer- 
ry Hall, 28, has been by to say 
hello, and Hansen reports “ev- 
erybody’s waiting” for Jagger's 
13-month-old Elizabeth Scarlett 
to meet Theodora. A new band 
to shake, rattle and coo? Says 
Hansen: “That’s the joke be- 








tween all the girls in the group, 
that we'll get our little rock- 
ettes going.” Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, the Crawling Pebbles. 


“She has the look that is 
in, a little boyish but sexy,” 
says Modeling Agent Ka- 
ren Hilton. Oh, and one 
other thing, she’s also a 
real princess. With those 
credentials, Monaco’s 
Stephanie, 20, is off to a 
Strictly sterling start at 
the top in her new career 
as a model. The princess has 
already completed a few as- 
signments for European maga- 
zines, and although last week 
she was recuperating from a 


bout of “intestinal problems” | 


in a clinic near Paris, she will 
be in New York City in the 
next week or two and “avail- 
able” through the Wilhelmina 
agency. LIFE, Mademoiselle, 
Vogue and Self have all booked 
her, and a cosmetics company 
is said to be negotiating for one 
of those exclusive endorsement 
deals. Of course, princesses— 
even young and relatively 
inexperienced ones—do not 
come cheap, and Stephanie is 
getting the premium rate. Her 
first fees, reports the palace, 
have been donated to the Prin- 
cess Grace Foundation of Mo- 
naco, which is devoted to 
the arts. 


Hearts broke across Amer- 
ica with the news last Christ- 
mas that Koko, the “talking” 
gorilla, was mourning the 
death of her pet kitten. All-Ball, 
as Koko had named her, was a 
tailless cat who had lived at the 
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Royal rates: Stephanie on the job 


Gorilla Foundation in Wood- 
side, Calif., for half a year be- 
fore scampering out and into 
traffic. Koko, 13, who is said to 
have a sign-language vocabu- 
lary of about 500 words, indi- 
cated to a research associate 
that she wanted a replacement 
and picked out a drawing of a 
Manx, a rare breed with no 
tail. And now Koko has her 
wish, an orange male Manx 
kitten. “Baby,” signaled the 
thrilled Koko. “My cat good.” 
Michael, the center's male talk- 
ing gorilla who lives in the next 
cage, would like the cat to be 
his and has proposed Banana 
as a name. Koko thought the 
moniker was “nice,” but is still 
taking suggestions. So the cat is 
unnamed. These things must 
be considered carefully. 

—By Guy D. Garcia 








Tender mercies: Koko playing with her new Manx kitten 
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Playing Computer Catch-Up 








The Soviets launch a crash program to teach students the new technology 








A fe me center at one of ‘the research institutes in the Republic of Georgia 


ne way or another, students in the 

Soviet Union often adopt, belatedly 

at least, Western fads. By turning to 
the thriving black market in Moscow and 
other cities, many Soviet teens manage to 
spend their spare rubles on imported de- 
signer jeans or bootleg tapes of Michael 
Jackson and Boy George. But Soviet youth 
have so far missed out completely on one 
craze that is sweeping much of the West: 
the computer boom. Most Soviet teens 
have never touched a personal computer, 
much less spent hours hacking away hap- 
pily ata keyboard. 

Soon, however, the U.S.S.R. may have 
its own generation of computer kids, The 
Kremlin has decreed that in September 
computer classes will begin “on a large 
scale” for the 8 million ninth- and tenth- 
grade students in the Soviet Union’s 
60,000 high schools. Said a statement is- 
sued by the Politburo: “All-round and 
profound mastering by young people of 
computers must become an important 
factor in speeding up the scientific and 
technological progress in the country.” 
While computers are widespread in 
American high schools, most Soviet stu- 
dents have no chance to learn about the 
machines until college. 

The drive to put computers in the 
classroom i is apparently part ofa plan by 











I 


Soviet Party Boss Mikhail Gorbachev to 
revitalize the sluggish Soviet economy. 
Last year’s growth in national income, the 
closest Soviet equivalent to gross national 
product, was a disappointing 2.6%, down 
from 3.1% in 1983 and only about half the 
size of the gains achieved in the 1960s. 
Many industries, including transportation 
and communications, are a decade or 
more behind the West in their use of com- 
puters, and that has retarded productivity 
increases. Moscow now seems to recog- 
nize that unless the Soviet Union pro- 
duces a new generation of industrial engi- 
neers, workers and managers who are 
skilled and comfortable with computers, 
the country will suffer economically. 
Nonetheless, the U.S.S.R. is not ex- 
actly a backwater when it comes to com- 
puters. Its scientists, many of whom are 
top notch by international standards, 
have built large machines that are power- 
ful and accurate enough to guide cosmo- 
nauts into orbit. The military has many 
weapons that incorporate advanced com- 
| puter technology, some of it stolen or cop- 
ied from Western nations. The Soviets 
have lagged far behind the West in devel- 
oping smaller computers that are used in 
offices and factories. They have been un- 
able to master the precision manufactur- 
ing techniques needed to mass-produce 





| appeared in the U.S. in the mid 1970s, but 





computers. Says Vico Henriques, head of 
the Washington-based Computer and 
Business Equipment Manufacturers As- 
sociation: “The Soviets’ capability in com- 
puter science is probably equal to ours. 
Just look at the very sophisticated things 





| they’re able to do in space. But from a 


computer manufacturing standpoint, they 
are nowhere near us.” 

The Soviets will be hard pressed to 
have the high-school computer program 
in full swing by the Politburo’s September 
deadline. Western experts doubt that 
enough computers will be available to 
equip all the schools. Even if the ma- 
chines arrive, there will probably be 
shortages of computer textbooks and 
teachers who know how to use them. 
“There are still many obstacles,” admits 
an article about the new computer pro- 
gram in Pravda, the official party 
newspaper. 

The biggest questions are what kinds 
of computers will be used and where they 
will come from. Personal computers first 


the Soviets did not produce one until 1983. 


3; That maiden model, called the Agat, a 


shortened form of the name Agatha, is a 
crude copy of the Apple II, one of the first 
personal computers sold in the U.S. 

The Soviets have yet to produce the 
Agat in large quantities, and its quality is 
still suspect. Leo Bores, an eye surgeon 
and computer buff from Scottsdale, Ariz., 
tried out the Agat on a visit to the Soviet 
Union and wrote about his findings in last 
November's Byte magazine. Bores, who 
facetiously dubbed Agat the Yabloko 
(Russian for apple), discovered that the 


| Soviet machine performs some tasks 30% 


slower than an Apple. The Soviets would 
not be able to export Agat to the West, he 
says, “even if they gave it away.” Stephen 
Bryen, a top Defense Department expert 
on technology trade, claims that the disk 
drive on the Agat often breaks down. 
Afansy Kuznetsov, a leading Soviet 
educator, last week revealed the existence 
of a new personal-computer model called 
the Timur in honor of a character in chil- 
dren’s literature. A few of the Timurs 
have been tried out at schools in Moscow 
and Novosibirsk. Says an official in the 
Soviet Ministry of Education: “The trial 
of the Timur showed that the make was 
suitable for the education process, but 
some improvement was needed.” Western 
computer specialists have not yet had 
much chance to evaluate the Timur. 
Soviet officials plan to use both the 
Agat and Timur in the high school com- 
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puter program, but they are 
apparently concerned about 
being able to produce 
enough machines for its stu- 
dents. Asa result, the Soviets 
may buy thousands of West- 
ern-made ones. In January 
the U.S. Government loos- 
ened slightly its restrictions 
on computer exports to the 
Soviet Union. The new rules 
will allow shipment of rela- 
tively less powerful personal 
computers, such as the Ap- 
ple II and the IBM PC. Since 
that change, the Soviets 
have held preliminary talks 
with IBM, Apple and Com- 
modore International and 
with other companies in 
Britain, France, West Ger- 
many and Japan. Says Ap- 
ple President John Sculley: “We don’t 
have anything yet to be excited about, 
but we're excited about the possibility.” 
Commodore says it expects to begin seri- 
ous negotiations with the Soviets next 
month. “The market is there,” says 
George Dolan, a Commerce Department 
official based in San Francisco. “The ex- 
porters are ready.” 

Western companies were invited to 
show off their personal computers and 
other educational equipment at a trade 
fair held for nine days last January in the 
center of Moscow. Among the 50 firms 
that mounted displays were Britain’s 
Quest Automation and Sinclair Ltd.; no 
U.S. makers were represented. The fair 
was a hit with Muscovites, who paid 50 
| kopecks (about 75¢) for tickets and 
crowded into a pavilion that was blinking 
brightly with video screens. Computers 
were also on prominent display at a Mos- 
cow robotics trade fair in February. 

Western governments still bar the sale 
of large computers to the Soviets. Reason: 
the principal user of computer technology 
in the Soviet Union is the military. To get 
around the trade restrictions, the Soviets 
have relied on espionage. Through brib- 
ery and theft, clandestine armies of agents 
have obtained thousands of 
classified documents giving 
technical specifications for 
Western computers. When- 
ever possible, the Soviets 
| have gone after the ma- 
chines themselves. A favor- 
ite Soviet tactic is to set up 
bogus companies in Western 
Europe to buy computers 
and then smuggle them to 
Moscow. In recent years, the 
U.S. Government has seized 
several powerful machines 
that were being illegally 
shipped to the Soviet Union, 
including Digital Equip- 
ment’s VAX and PDP 11/44 
minicomputers. 

The West got a rare in- 
side look at the Kremlin’s 








Visitors at a Moscow trade show inspect some of the 
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documents came to light in France. The 
material was obtained by French intelli- 
gence agents, who leaked it to Le Monde, 
the Paris newspaper, and TF1, a French 
government-owned television station. 
The documents, prepared in part by the 
Soviet Union’s Military Industries Com- 
mission, reveal that in 1979 the country’s 
aircraft manufacturers saved an estimat- 
ed $65 million in research and develop- 
ment costs by using pilfered technology. 
Soviet aircraft engineers were able to 
draw upon 140 “samples” of Western 
hardware and 3,543 technical documents 
obtained through “special channels.” The 
report said that 61% of the stolen secrets 


came from the U.S. 

: has made it simple for the Soviets 
to obtain many advanced micro- 
processors, memory chips and other com- 
puter parts. All an agent needs to do is 
walk into a retail computer store, buy a 
machine and sneak it to Moscow for dis- 
section and analysis. That is one reason 
why Western governments have eased re- 

strictions on personal computer exports. 
Even if the Soviets decide to import 
thousands of machines, the Kremlin 


he advent of the personal computer 





latest machines 








The young generation tries to master the basic tool of the information age 


mis not expected to permit 

:a Western-style computer 

? revolution. The government 
has not allowed ordinary So- 
viet citizens to own personal 
computers. Even if the ma- 
chines became available, 
few people could afford one. 
The Agat costs at least 
$3,600, far more than the 
typical worker's annual sal- 
ary of $2,500. 

The use of personal com- 
puters is being limited to 
places like classrooms and 
community centers where it 
can be monitored and super- 
vised. The reason for the 
caution is that the personal 
computer threatens the 
Kremlin’s tight control over 
what the Soviet people see 

and read. Says Olin Robison, president of 
Middlebury College in Vermont and a So- 
viet expert: “The Russians can’t easily ac- 
commodate computer technology because 
it gives too many people too much infor- 
mation.” Secrecy is so vital to the Soviet 
system that printing presses or even pho- 
tocopying machines are unavailable to 
the average citizen. Since personal com- 
puters attached to printers can function as 
high-speed presses, the Kremlin is unlike- 
ly to allow them to become commonplace 
in Soviet homes. 

Electronic linkups that let computers 
communicate with one another, known as 
networks in the U.S., are rare in the Soviet 
Union. In addition, Soviet computers are 
usually unable to exchange data by tele- 
phone because of poor-quality phone lines. 
Those conditions help the Soviets control 
the flow of information, but they stifle the 
free exchange of ideas that is crucial to the 
rapid advance of computer science. In the 
U.S., many refinements in programming 
techniques have been developed by com- 
puter buffs who trade tips through net- 
works and electronic bulletin boards. 

Technological progress and strong 
economic growth in such industrial na- 
tions as the U.S. and Japan have been 
_, Spurred by the swift spread of 
$ information made possible 

by computers. If the Soviet | 
Union maintains restrictions | 
on their use, it might not 
come close to realizing the 
full economic potential of 
computers. Says Loren Gra- 
ham, a professor of the histo- 
ry of science and a Soviet ex- 
pert at M.LT.: “We may be 
about to learn that the Soviet 
system is not designed for the 
information age. If that is 
the case, it is going to be in- 
creasingly difficult for the 
U.S.S.R. to maintain its pre- 
tensions as the world’s sec- 
ond superpower in the dec- 
ades ahead.” 

— By Charles P. Alexander. 
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technological espionage last 
week when secret Soviet 
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The Kremlin decreed that classes should begin in 60,000 high schools. 


Reported by Elisa Tinsley/ 
Moscow, with other bureaus 
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Plot Problems 


CBS takeover gossip abounds 


f the rumors about a takeover of CBS 
last week were turned into prime-time 
fare, the cast would ensure boffo ratings. 
Here is Ted Turner, the mustachioed buc- 
caneer of the cable airwaves whose pas- 
sion is to call another network his own. 
There is Ivan Boesky, a Wall Street wiz- 
ard who spends millions to make millions. 
And don’t forget Jesse Helms, the conser- 
vative North Carolina Senator who has 
suggested to his constituents that it would 
be nice if they were Dan Rather’s boss. 
Turner, whose Atlanta-based broad- 
casting company owns the Cable News 
Network, disclosed his designs on CBS in 
February. But little was known about how 








The man who would be the network's king: Ted Turner, prince of the cable airwaves 


Enter Ivan Boesky, who has amassed 
an estimated $150 million buying stock 
during takeover battles and selling out af- 
ter prices have climbed. He announced he 
owned an 8.7% stake in CBS. Boesky 
bought the shares at an average price of 
$95.50 over the past weeks and became 
CBS's single biggest stockholder. (Founder 
William S. Paley owns 6.5%.) According to 
CBS, Boesky volunteered to sell his interest 
for $105 a share, but company officials re- 
fused the offer. 

Enter Senator Helms, who helps pilot 
a conservative group called Fairness in 
Media, which launched a campaign in 
January to buy CBS stock in hopes of 
changing what it considers to be the net- 
work’s liberal bias. Fairness in Media ob- 
tained a list of stockholders two weeks 
ago, but the names came too late to wage 
a proxy fight at the company’s annual 





The star player in a corporate drama that looks like Mission: Impossible. 


he might achieve this until the New York 
Times reported last week that Turner had 
lined up support from Financier William 
Simon, the former Treasury Secretary, 
and MCI Communications, the long-dis- 
tance phone company. Simon and MCI 
reportedly had agreed to chip in a modest 
$50 million each. MCI Spokesman Gary 
Tobin denied that his firm had pledged 
money to Turner, but he acknowledged 
that the company was sounded out by a 
third party, whom he would not identify, 
about a deal. “We are often approached 
to discuss potential investments,” said 
Tobin. “We listened. We don’t have an 
agreement.” Simon refused comment. 
The plot thickens. Turner asked 
Drexel Burnham, the investment banking 
firm, to arrange financing for a takeover, 
but it refused. He supposedly also ap- 
proached Shearson Lehman Brothers 
about raising money. Officials there de- 
clined to say anything, but whisperings 
grew so loud that the firm put CBS and 
Turner Broadcasting on its restricted list, 
which meant that it would offer no stock 
recommendations on them to customers. 








meeting next week. Turner has met twice 
with the group’s representatives, but the 
two as yet have not linked forces. 

As far as CBS is concerned, the take- 
over drama should be called Mission: Im- 
possible. Wall Street analysts agree that a 
hostile assault would cost at least $4 billion, 
more than Turner seems capable of rais- 
ing. CBS has bolstered its defenses by elim- 
inating a company bylaw that allowed a 
minority of shareholders to call special 
meetings. In addition, the company 
opened a $1.5 billion line of credit with a 
consortium of banks; it could use the funds 
to buy other companies, making it harder 
for Turner—or anybody—to swallow CBS. 
The maneuver churned up rumors that 
CBS might merge with Time Inc. or sell its 
magazine division to raise cash. CBS de- 
nied the gossip, as well as reports of a 
friendly merger offer by General Electric. 

The cloudy takeover talk has been a 
box-office smash for CBS stockholders. 
Shares have risen from $88 three weeks 
ago to $111 last week. —By James Kelly. 
Reported by Cathy Booth/New York and John E. 
Yang/Washington 
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The Big Payout 
A $615 million liability fund 


t was a nickel-size birth control device 
that sold for $3 and was supposed to be 
easy and effective to use. But the Dalkon 
Shield proved a health menace to some 
users, and it has been a continuing finan- 
cial nightmare for A.H. Robins, which 
stopped manufacturing the intrauterine 
contraceptive more than a decade ago. 
Robins, whose products include Robitus- 
sin cough syrup, Chap Stick lip balm and 
Sergeant's flea and tick collars, last week 
reported a 1984 loss of $462 million, giv- 
ing the company a net worth of minus 
$128 million. Reason: the lingering and 
costly legal side effects of the Dalkon 
Shield. 
The Virginia-based company (1984 
sales; $632 million) said the loss was 
caused by the creation of a $615 million 
fund, the largest in a pharmaceutical li- 
ability case, that the company set up to | 
cover pending and future claims filed by 
women who bought Dalkon Shields be- 
tween 1971 and 1974. The firm stopped 
marketing the product in the latter year, 
following the reported death of a user. 
Since then, more than 12,000 people have 
filed suits claiming that the Dalkon 
Shield causes pelvic infections, sterility 
and infected miscarriages. The device, 
which was bought by some 2.9 million 
women in the U.S., has since been linked 
to 20 deaths from uterine infection. By 
the end of last year Robins had settled 
an estimated 8,300 claims at a cost of 
$332 million in compensatory and puni- 
tive damages. 

The fund may not be enough to 
cover all the claims the company may 
have to pay. To ease the burden of such 
awards, Robins wants to have 3,500 suits 
against it consolidated into a class action. 
The amount that it might have to pay ina 
single case will be smaller than the total 
that thousands of separate awards could 
reach. 

Company officials said last week that 
Robins remains financially 
sound despite its current 
troubles. When asked at a 
news conference whether 
the firm would file for 
bankruptcy, Senior Vice 
President G.E.R. Stiles re- 
plied, “We are not in dan- 
ger of that. We are operat- 
ing today just as we did 
yesterday. It’s business as 
usual.” Wall Street ana- 
lysts agree. Said Barbara 
Ryan of the Bear, Stearns brokerage firm: 
“This will cost Robins a lot of money, but 
the company’s survival is not in question.” 

Robins, meanwhile, has spent $4 mil- 
lion since last fall on a media and letter 
campaign to warn women about the de- 
vices and say that it will pay to have them 
removed. So far, it has paid $1 million to 
doctors and health clinics to take out the 
Dalkon Shields. a 
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Medical Matchup 


Merger fever now appears to have spread to the health care 
field. Hospital Corp. of America, the nation’s largest for-profit 
hospital company (1984 revenues: $4.1 billion), and American 
Hospital Supply, the No. | distributor of medical products (1984 
sales: $3.5 billion), last week announced that they will pool their 
resources to become the largest corporate provider of health care 
services in the U.S. If shareholders of the two firms approve, the 
$6.6 billion deal will be the biggest merger outside the oil indus- 
try in American business history. 

The companies plan to consolidate in order to hold down 
costs in the increasingly competitive market for health care ser- 
vices. Said American Hospital’s chairman Kar! Bays, 51: “I’m 
not sure that bigness per se is better, but the ability to integrate 
two major corporations that have been devoted to two separate 
segments of the health care field will be more efficient.” 

Wall Street was initially cool on the deal. The stock of Hospi- 
tal Corp. of America fell 2% points, to 43%, after the merger 
was announced, while American Hospital Supply fell from 37 
points a share to 34. Nonetheless, analysts said that a flurry of 
medical mergers could follow as more firms seek ways to keep 
expenses down. 



















Stampede for 1982 Bordeaux 


> Almost since the grapes 
were harvested, growers and 
shippers in Bordeaux have 
been proclaiming 1982 as a 
truly great vintage. That year 
the wine-growing area benefit- 
ed from gentle spring rains and 
exceptionally sunny weather 
during harvest, particularly in 
the crucial month of Septem- 
ber. Says Steven Spurrier, a 
Paris wine merchant: “In 1982 the growers almost couldn’t be- 
lieve their eyes.” Alas, prices for the exceptional wines are also 
spectacular. The cost of a premier grand cru like Chateau Lafite- 
Rothschild '82 is nearly $58 a bottle (compared with $45 for the 
1981 vintage), and even humbler chateaux like Prieure-Lichine 
are selling for $15 a bottle. 

Heavy American demand for the 1982 wines is responsible 
in large part for the inflated prices, Sherry-Lehmann, a leading 
New York City wine merchant, charged $400 for a case of 
Lafite-Rothschild '82 when it first went on the market in June of 
1983. The price is now $699, and it will go up to $768 on April 15. 
Spurrier, though, thinks that the speculative bubble will eventu- 
ally burst and that 1982 prices will fall. Says he: “The public sim- 
ply won’t pay this. I think that a crash is inevitable.” 
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Wrap it up in red, white and blue 



















CORPORATE DONATIONS 
Gift of Remembrance 


Many Pittsburgh residents grieved last year when California- 
based Chevron bought Gulf, which made its home in the Penn- 
sylvania city. The purchase wounded Pittsburgh’s pride. and 
stands to cost it more than 2,000 jobs as Chevron shuts offices 
and shifts employees to other U.S. locations. In all, Pittsburgh 
Mayor Richard Caliguiri estimates that the Chevron-Gulf merg- 
er will result in the loss of nearly $75 million in income for resi- 
dents of the area. 

Chevron last week presented the Pittsburgh community with 















Business Notes 





something in return. The giant oil company (1984 revenues: 
$27.8 billion) said it will donate the 85-acre Gulf research lab- 
oratories in nearby Harmarville to the University of Pittsburgh 
and will chip in a $3 million start-up grant as well. The firm said 
that the fully equipped 52-year-old labs would cost about $100 
million to duplicate today. 

The gift delighted the university, which has ambitious plans 
for the 54-building facility. Among other things, the school in- 
tends to bid on research contracts from corporations and govern- 
ment bodies and lease lab space to companies. 


ENTERTAINMENT 
Scarlett and Rhett at Home 


Despite the box-office success of such 
recent blockbusters as E.T and Star 
Wars, no movie has topped Gone With 
the Wind. When measured in inflation- 
adjusted dollars, the 1939 saga of Rhett 
Butler and Scarlett O'Hara has reaped 
$400 million in ticket sales, making it the 
biggest film bonanza of all time. 

Now GWTW is storming the family 
living room. Since it appeared on store 
shelves a month ago as an $89.95 double- 
videocassette package, the 3-hr. 51-min. 
epic has zoomed toward the top of the 
sales charts. For the past three weeks it has claimed second place 
behind leader Star Trek III, which sells for $29.95. So successful 
has the debut been that the tape’s producer, MGM/UA Home 
Video, expects sales to reach $27 million by the end of the year. 

GWTW still has a way to go to become the all-time video- 
tape best seller. That record is held by Jane Fonda's Workout 
($59.95), last week’s No. 3, which in three years has raked in 
more than $40 million. Boasts Court Shannon, a vice president of 
Karl-Lorimar Home Video, which produced the exercise guide: 
“Jane Fonda has greater endurance than Scarlett and a longer- 
lasting beauty.” Perhaps, but tomorrow is another day. 





Tuna with a Patriotic Pitch 


Sorry, Charlie, but a new kind of tuna is out to draw sales 
away from Star-Kist and other popular brands with an un- 
abashed appeal to patriotism. Bearing a bright red-white-and- 
blue label, the newcomer is American Tuna. The producer, 
C.H.B. Foods of Los Angeles, proclaims that its product is “the 
only brand of tuna packed exclusively in the continental U.S. by 
a national tuna company.” 

Tuna canning once thrived on the West Coast, but the major 
firms moved operations to Asia, the Caribbean and other off- 
shore sites to take advantage of cheap labor. Also, the Japanese 
have been exporting tuna to the U.S. Since 1977, Star-Kist, Van 
Camp and Bumble Bee have shut down California canneries. 

C.H.B. Foods now stocks American Tuna in California, 
New York and Pennsylvania stores and hopes to sell nationwide 
by summer. Says Vice President Robert Allen: “American con- 
sumers can make a clear choice between buying American and 
buying something else.” But 
Star-Kist can also claim to be 
selling American tuna, since 
some of its production is 
packed in Puerto Rico—a 
commonwealth that sends a 
nonvoting Representative to 
Congress—and in the US. 
territory of American Samoa. 
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A Dream That Couldn’t Miss 


Villanova wins the national title, and even Georgetown cheers 


oO nce again, the first mention of a dy- 
nasty signaled its end. Figuring to be- 
come only the sixth university to repeat a 
national basketball championship, Pat- 
rick Ewing’s Georgetown was about to be | 
fitted beside Bill Russell’s San Francisco 
and measured against Kareem Abdul- 
Jabbar’s UCLA when destiny’s Villanova 
happened along, singing a song, shooting 
78.6% in the title game, missing one shot 
the second half. As the Nebraska football 
team seems to remember, being the best 
can bea lonely distinction next to beating 
the best, though last week’s 66-64 final 
was more than just the most amazing bas- | 
ketball game anyone could recall. It was | 
the most equitable upset of all. 

How proficient a team may be at re- 
bounding loses some moment if there are 
no rebounds. Reasoning that they played 
passably well under the circumstances— 
shooting almost 55% themselves—the 
Georgetown Hoyas had no difficulty af- 
terward standing and applauding the 
Wildcats, whom they defeated twice dur- 
ing the season. From the little, mussed 
coach, Rollie Massimino, to the small, 
smiling guard, Gary McLain, Villanova is 
a most appealing winner. Massimino said, 
“I've screamed at this group more than 
any other, not because they are such good 
players, but because they are such good 
kids. They could take it.’ On the eve of 
the championship, Massimino’s expres- 
sive eyes filled with water as he heard 
McLain describe him as “a brother, a 
friend, a father, your boss, your coach.” 

That is a fine definition of a teacher, 
and suits Georgetown’s John Thompson 
no less. “We know how to win basketball 
games,” he said, “and we know how to lose 
them.” Before the game, Thompson had 
observed, “There are 50,000 ways of edu- 
cating people,” though this one could 
hardly have occurred to him. 
Since two of the other three teams 
in the Final Four were twice- 
beaten Big East rivals, George- 
town’s dominance wasa matter of 
record as well as opinion. Declar- 
ing Memphis State the secular na- 
tional champion, country Coach 
Dana Kirk quickly left the tour- 
nament to these city Catholics. 
The untidiness of Kirk’s 52-45 
semifinal loss to Villanova ob- 
scured his prophecy: “If they're 
a Cinderella team, Cinderella 
wears boots.” 

Meanwhile, Georgetown was 
terrorizing St. John’s, for the third 
Straight time, 77-59. As wisps 
of point-shaving memories blow 
north from Louisiana, this has 
been a nostalgic season for college 
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Sport 


| nobody asks UCLA's old coach his opinion. 
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MVP Pinckney at Philadelphia rally 


basketball in New York City. The local 
papers have clutched elfin Coach Lou 
Carnesecca adoringly to their breast, and 
more than one national organization has 
concluded that freckle-faced Guard Chris 
Mullin is the finest player in the country. 
He won the John Wooden player-of-the- 
year award, but it would probably be best if | 





Thompson with Ewing behind him and other Hoyas after the buzzer 


| consulted by U.P.L., only 39 selected the 7- 


| that Ewing made Georgetown rich or that 


| clapping for Villanova, especially for Ed 











Of 148 sportswriters and broadcasters 


ft. center Ewing, who has now lifted his 
team to three final games and is beyond 
question the most significant college play- 
er since Bill Walton. 

Ewing won the Adolph Rupp player- 
of-the-year award, though it is possibly 
just as well that Kentucky’s bigoted baron 
is not around anymore to vote on who can 
play basketball. As Ewing was introduced 
for his final college game, a banana peel 
hit the floor of Lexington’s Rupp Arena 
with a sickening whap. It seemed barely 
to miss slapping him, though he appeared 
not to notice. The Washington Post 
stopped recording this ritual when it 
ceased being news. “Bananas have been 
thrown at Ewing in at least ten games 
this year,” Reporter Michael Wilbon 
says. Illiteracy signs were back also: 
EWING KANT READ DIS. If he is not the 
most glib performer in the interview 
room, Ewing apparently has had no trou- 
ble conversing with and charming team- 
mates or classmates. 

Even at a glance, his four-year devel- 
opment shows. There is no doubt either 


Georgetown made Ewing meet some edu- 
cational standard, enriching him as well. 
It was a square deal. “I’ve had a great ca- 
reer at Georgetown,” he said. “I’ve 
learned a great deal.”’ Fetching his award 
in the postgame commencement, Ewing 
poked a No. | finger at the roof, but in 
the next instant he seemed to lead the 





Pinckney. 


sachild of the Bronx, Pinckney visited | 

the other New York boroughs, sam- 
pling different styles like a linguist study- 
ing accents. In Manhattan, he learned 
power, in Queens finesse. Brooklyn 
showed Pinckney the attraction of flam- 
boyance, but it is unlike him to display any. 
Massimino’s preaching of “the perfect 
game” impressed the 6-ft. 9%-in. senior 
center and fascinated him. “Ona 
one-shot deal, we can beat anyone 
in the United States,” the coach 
urged, and had Pinckney not be- 
lieved him, would what the others 
thought have mattered? Though 
only by two points and a rebound 
statistically, he outplayed Ewing 
profoundly. Three Ewing dunks 
in a rattling row amounted to an 
invitation to shudder, but Pinck- 
ney was inspired. 

“Ifwe played them ten games, 
I don’t know how many we'd 
win,” he admitted. “Really and 
truly, I don’t know if we thought 
this would ever come true. But we 
did dream it. We dared to.” So 
suddenly the basketball season 
yielded not one, but two teams of 
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“We know how to win basketball games, and how to lose them.” 








lasting memory. —By Tom Callahan 
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The Fix Is On 
Tulane basketball is out 
| ew Orleans Lawyer Ned Kohnke was 
stunned at dinner last month when 
his brother mentioned a rumor: a Tulane 
basketball player had told friends before a 
recent game, “The fix is on.” Kohnke, a 
Tulane alumnus, benefactor and basket- 
ball fan, agonized for several days before 
contacting Orleans Parish District Attor- 
ney Harry Connick. 

So began the unraveling of a two- 
month-old point-shaving conspiracy, a 
cocaine-distribution arrangement and 
an unrelated but long-standing recruit- 
ing-payments scheme. Last week, to con- 
front “‘the questions of 
moral values and academic 
integrity,’ University 
| President Eamon Kelly 
announced plans to abolish 
Tulane’s basketball pro- 
gram, permanently. 

As an indictment filed 
last week tells it, the point- 
shaving plan was hatched 
on Feb. 2, the day of 
a game with Southern Mis- 
sissippi; Tulane was fa- 
vored by 104% points. Stu- 
dents Gary Kranz, 21, 
Mark Olensky, 21, and Da- 
vid Rothenberg, 22, all 
members of Alpha Epsilon 
Pi fraternity, decided to see whether some 
of the players would agree to hold the 
team under the point spread. Kranz alleg- 
edly had already given cocaine to Senior 
Forwards Clyde Eads and Jon Johnson. 
When he offered them a piece of the pro- 
ceeds from bets on the game, Eads and 
Johnson were not only interested but re- 
cruited Guards David Dominique and 
Bobby Thompson and Star Center John 
(“Hot Rod”) Williams into the deal. Tu- 
lane beat Southern Mississippi by a single 
point. Two Saturdays later the players al- 
legedly conspired to fix the Virginia Tech 
game, but the plan apparently misfired. 
Four days after that, they went into the 
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Williams, Thompson and Dominique after their arrests in New Orleans 


tank again. Tulane, which finished the 
season with a mediocre 15-13 record, lost 
to Memphis State by eleven points, more 
than the four-point margin the betting 
line had predicted. 

For their lack of effort, the five play- 
ers are said to have made at least $19,500. 
Eads and Johnson, having helped bring 
the three others into the scam, proceeded 
to negotiate immunity from prosecution 
for their testimony. Those they have im- 
plicated face up to 30 years in prison if 
convicted. 

The ease with which the players ap- 
parently fell to cheating may be partially 
explained by the climate of exploitation 
that has long pervaded college sports. In 


| implant, 21 days longer than Barney 


particular, Williams, a potential first- | 


round pro draft pick, knows the tempta- 
tions. A high school star 
from rural Sorrento, La., 
he reportedly told prosecu- 
tors that after he agreed 
to attend Tulane, a former 
assistant coach gave him 
a shoe box containing 
$10,000 in cash, and that 
he had received weekly en- 
velopes from Coach Ned 
Fowler containing $100 
stipends. Such payments, 
while not criminal, violate 
N.C.A.A. rules. Fowler and 
two of his assistants (who 
were not involved in the 
point shaving or any of the 
drug incidents) resigned 
last week after disclosure of the weekly 
payments. 

The “commercialization” of college 
sports, Kelly said, “has eroded many of 
the positive values that come with athlet- 
ic programs.” To stanch the flow of 
under-the-table money to collegiate ath- 
letes, the N.C.A.A. Presidents’ Commis- 
sion voted last week to urge that athletic 
department budgets be overseen by col- 
lege administrators. Easy attitudes to- 
ward drugs, betting and corner cutting to 
make big-time money call for hard les- 
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| sons. They should reverberate beyond 


Tulane. —By Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by David S. Jackson/New Orleans 


Milestones 





RECOVERING. William J. Schroeder, 53, arti- 
ficial-heart recipient who at week’s end 
had survived a record 133 days since the 


Clark in 1983; in a special “transition 
apartment” to which he was moved last 
Saturday from Humana Hospital across 
the street, after making steady progress in 
recent weeks; in Louisville, Ky. 


DIED. Jeanne Deckers, fiftyish, former Do- 
minican Sister Luc-Gabrielle who, as Bel- 
gium’s “Singing Nun,” became an unlike- 
ly international pop star of the 1960s with 
her 1963 No. 1 hit Dominique, a 2 million 
seller, as well as other songs whose treacly 
lyrics were redeemed by her catchy melo- 
dies and high, pure voice; by her own 
hand (she and her female roommate took 
an overdose of barbiturates); in Wavre, 
Belgium. Deckers left her order in 1966 
to pursue success in the secular world, 
but it had already passed her by; the home 
she set up for autistic children recently 
closed for lack of money, and Belgian au- 
thorities were demanding payment of 
back taxes on her song earnings, which 
were taxable even though she had given 
them all to the church. 


DIED. Luther Terry, 73, physician, U.S. Sur- 
geon General from 1961 to 1965 and head 
of the panel whose careful, comprehen- 
sive 1964 report on smoking and health— 
the first authoritative statement that 
smoking cigarettes increased the risk 
of death from lung cancer, emphysema 
and coronary-artery disease—encouraged 
thousands of Americans to kick the habit; 
of heart disease; in Philadelphia. 





| DIED. Harold Peary, 76, radio actor who 


starred from 1937 to 1950 as “The Great 
Gildersleeve,” the pompous windbag with 


| a heart of gold well hidden behind a wall 





|; regularly buying newspaper space, at a 


of bluster, first on Fibber McGee and Mol- 
/y and then on his own show, and made 
“You're a ha-a-ard man, McGee” and his 
trademark oily giggle national crazes; of a 
heart attack; in Torrance, Calif. Peary 
(born Harrold José Pereira de Faria) 
made several movies and numerous TV | 
appearances as Throckmorton P. Gilder- 
sleeve and in other parts; the radio role, 
which he abandoned, was continued until 
1958 by another actor. 


DIED. Abram N. Spanel, 83, founder in 1932 
and chairman from 1949 to 1975 of the 
International Latex (now Playtex) Corp., 
the bra and girdle maker, who was also a 
notable philanthropist, mostly to medical 
research, and a gifted inventor who held 
more than 2,000 patents; of congestive 
heart failure; in Princeton, N.J. Born in 
Russia and reared in Paris until at ten he 
moved to the U.S., Spanel was probably 
best known to the public for his habit of 


cost of millions over four decades, to 
promote his beliefs, notably world unity, 
support for Israel and understanding 
for France. 
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IF YOU'RE THINKING OF 








CONSIDER THE KITCHEN 


THAT THINKS. 


GE Electronic Appliances. Good looks, well 
built and brains too. 

TalicolelUlelialemial-melcelia nee ia(-Me.-18(-1(018 a (cve tle 

laste )(o)mele)e)(elale-moliilinar-\e)e)l(eaecc ma yiianeysliielals 
little microchip computers that monitor most of their 
vital functions. So you'll be up-to-date on what's 
(otore) <[ale Mel[-relaliaiemelaloReeve) isle Ram veluia agin 


The GE 24E Refrigerator. It gives you the 
inside information. 








Now there's a GE refrigerator that actually watches 
out for you. 

If you leave the door ajar, it BEEPS to let you know. 
If the temperature is too warm, it flashes a red 
felalmikiee)inelul(-imelfellal cose) 
/}a constant eye on the freezer, 
the defrost system, the power 
and even the icemaker. And the 24E even lets you 
know when things are in great shape 


The GE 2800 Dishwasher. It does practically 
everything but clear the table. 











at=72:10, hela wel Se aenalelay- ke) mele\jelse—e| 
engineering 

emi sioe (ele ake) men ilale(-isi/om ee keelaniaielsling 
folcote coli Mola dire nellan melee male) eh i816] 
light loads or even the more delicate washing of 
fein" j(0]RelseReslislomi (ele egkelsle)ia-1g ece(e meson yelUhy-) 
automatically set it to start at a more 
convenient time. And the 2800's 

|| high-tech readout panel keeps you 
informed of every step of the wash 
cycle and even lets you know if the 














wash arm is blocked, Which makes our 2800 the 
Saslels(-sj Me) mela\weis-myeeneelaneleyy 


The GE Cooking Center. 

You feed it the facts, and it 
goes to work. 

Computer science comes to Cook- 
ing with our JKP77 Built-in Cooking 
Center. 
@laR(olomehallelaialsiaevelii-mallecen 
wave oven that you program to 
rol) (elaslel|(ae]|Wae(=ire-\ meso naere) 
your meals. It uses the Dual Wave™ 
microwave system which is 
designed to cook meals evenly. 
(@)ahial-Bele)ifelusmenee)ani=ali(e)ale) 
oven with some pretty unconven- 
ie late] Bi-re]U]( wml (one @ere) a@ere|=) 
Control which lets you take 
time-saving shortcuts for 
frequently prepared dishes. And 
a self-cleaning feature that saves 
you time and labor. 

ial-4 Gere) diate RG -1g)(-1me| oe alee! (el(e|Reliie)e\ a) 

that let you know 
what's happening 
inside. So you simply 
Mi i ial-e)colelcoltinelsle, 
then set the table 


When you think about it, GE is the intelligent 
choice. 

Every GE major appliance comes with the 
broadest range of services in the business. Like 
The GE Answer Center “service (800-626-2000) 
that can handle your questions. Or the Quick 
Fix”system that shows you how to handle your 
own simple repairs with easy-to-follow directions 
Because in this day and age, building intelligent 
products is a smart idea. But there’s nothing 
smarter than building good customer relations 
salle a@elelelelal 





We bring good things to life. 





A TRADEMARK OF GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 























Behavior 





Looking for a Life of Thrills 





omedian John Belushi. Gangster John 

Dillinger. Nobel Biologist Francis 
Crick. All are classic Type T personalities, 
and so, fittingly enough, is television's 
Mr. T. 

As Psychologist Frank Farley of the 
University of Wisconsin tells it, many of 
the world’s daredevils, doers and delin- 
quents share a common personality, Type 
T (for thrill seeking), Whether scientists 
or criminals, mountain climbers or hot- 
| dog skiers, says Farley, all are driven by 
temperament, and perhaps biology, to a 
life of constant stimulation and risk tak- 
ing. Both the socially useful and the so- 
cially appalling Type Ts, he says, “are re- 
jecting the strictures, the laws, the 
regulations—they are pursuing the un- 
known, the uncertain.” 

Farley, 48, has spent 20 years of study 
to reach his Type T theory. In one series 
of tests with student volunteers at Madi- 
son, Wis., he made a connection between 
drinking and thrill seeking. While non-T 
personalities may drink to grow numb, 








Type Ts drink to shed inhibitions and are 


If you 


Type Ts take risks, scorn rules, pursue the uncertain 


prone to act disruptively while under the 
influence. Says Farley: “Its experiment- 
ing with forbidden fruit.” He finds that 
Type Ts have twice as many automobile 
accidents as non-Ts, and many even 
make a point of driving while drunk for 
the added excitement and risk. “We have 
become accustomed to the idea that Type 
A individuals are dangerous to them- 
selves,” says Farley, referring to the short- 
hand designation for hard-driving people 
who have a tendency to heart attacks 
“Type T individuals are doubly danger- 
ous—to themselves and others.” 

Farley's work is in a field of research 
known as arousal studies. A major as- 
sumption of researchers is that a broad 
curve traces the susceptibility to stimula- 
tion in the general population: at one end 
of the spectrum are those who need exci- 
tation; at the other end are people who 
feel so overwhelmed by the normal stimu- 
lation of everyday life that they devote 
themselves to avoiding any further stress, 
risk or adventure. This avoidance group 
would include those who are comfortable 


with routine, and perhaps agoraphobics. 
Farley thinks schizophrenics and the au- 
tistic might belong in the non-T category 
as well, although available evidence is in- 
conclusive. 


F arley, who classifies himself as a mod- 
erate T, thinks there is a physical pre- 
disposition toward risk taking and says a 
few studies of identical twins support the 
notion. Another psychologist, Marvin 
Zuckerman of the University of Dela- 
ware, also proffers a physical explanation: 
Zuckerman says sensation seekers may 
have distinctly different brain chemistry. 
Despite their various emphases, research- 
ers in the field generally reject the idea 
that risk takers are acting compulsively 


| out ofa neurotic need or a desire to solve a 





psychological problem. 

Farley also believes that the U.S. has 
developed into a Type T nation. Since the 
country is largely made up of the descen- 
dants of immigrants who took the supreme 
risk of uprooting themselves to come to the 
New World, he says, the nation’s genetic 
stock and national culture should be 
heavily Type T. “If I’m right on that,” 
Farley conjectures, “we should be an | 
enormously vital nation with both T-plus, 
creative people, and T-minus, destruc- 
tive people, both overrepresented.” 


Box: Less than 0.5 mg. “tar”, 0.05 mg. nicotine; Soft Pack, Menthol and 100’s Box: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine; 100's Soft Pack and 100’s Menthol: 5 mg. “tar”, 
0.4 mg. nicotine; 120's: 7 mg. “tar”, 0.6 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Jan. ‘85. Slims: 6 mg. “tar”, 0.6 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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He adds, “We should—and 
do—have very high crime 
rates relative to many other 
| countries of the world.” 
Using various psycho- 
logical and physiological 
tests, Farley thinks he can 
identify Type Ts with rea- 
sonable accuracy. In maze 
tests, for example, stimu- 
lus seekers constantly vary 
their routes, even after 
finding an exit. In figure 
tests, where subjects are 
asked to make a circle 
around a design they like 
best, Type Ts tend to 
choose complex patterns 
In studies that Farley ran 
at schools for juvenile de- 
linquents, he found, as ex- 
pected. that Type Ts were 
four to seven times as like- 
ly to try to escape as non- 
thrill seekers. presumably 
because they found prison 
life so intolerably dull and 
routine. The studies also 
showed that Type Ts at 
prisons engaged in fighting and other dis- 
ruptive acts at a far higher rate than their 
| fellow inmates 
Type Ts, says Farley, are invariably 
high-energy people, some of whom find 
excitement in mental exercise. Scientist 
Crick, he points out, was a successful 




















Skier and climber: lives of constant stimulation and risk taking 


physicist who switched in mid-career to 
biology, where he won honors for his 
work with DNA. Sometimes, Farley 
believes, the energy goes awry: Belushi, a 
creative entertainer, sought stimulation 
in drugs, turning from a T-plus into a 
T-minus. Says Farley: “I can’t predict 








= whether the Type T will 
= become a Dillinger or a 
j= Crick, but if you can 
interest them early and 
* work with them, you can 
> push them toward the cre- 
ative.” His research, he 
says, has practical ap- 
> plication right now. Chil- 
2 dren identified as Type 
Ts should not be tamped 
down in school but given 
different outlets, and 
Type T research can tell 
parents which of their chil- 
dren are likely to run away 
from home and which 
need special attention and 
encouragement 

Farley is now talking 
about setling up special 
therapy for Type Ts that 
would combine a search for 
socially approved outlets 
with some behavior modifi- 
cation to change people 
from T-minus tracks to 
T-plus ones. “This country, 
in order to survive this cen- 
tury and beyond, needs enormous levels of | 
creativity,” says Farley. “The interesting 
thing is that the destructive forces— | 
crime, drinking and driving—arise from 
the same group who could be the most 
creative.” By John Leo. Reported by 
Ruth Mehrtens Galvin/Madison 








Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


please try Cartton. 
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Simple answers to your questions about 
IBM Personal Computers. 








If you're personally interested in personal 
computers, but want to know more, these definitions, 
descriptions and details should help. 


“Just what is a personal computer, 
and how can I use it?” 


An IBM Personal Computer is a computer 
designed for a person. It’s a 
tool to help accomplish just 
about anything a person 
needs to do with infor- 
mation. It can help you start 
a small enterprise at home 
just as surely as it can help 
a corporate planner solve complex problems. 


A PERSON A PERSONAL C COMPUTER 





“Suppose I’ve never had my hands on a 
computer. How ‘easy’ will it be?” 






As with any new tool, you'll want to 
get comfortable with your IBM Personal 
Computer before getting down to — 


T Guipe 


work. The nice thing is that the | lepenat 
computer is on your side, inter- 
acting with you as you learn. Then ~~ a - 


you're running programs and feeling good with re 
results. It becomes clear that you've made a good 
investment, and you'll probably be telling your friends 
why they should get one. 


“Are IBM Personal Computers simple 
or sophisticated?” 








Both. Our systems have many 
advanced design features; they 
are there to make your computer 

-- simple to operate and to help 
‘make you more productive. As 

with a well-designed car, the 
computer is designed around you, 
the user. 


=a 
a 









“What kind of software programs 
do you have to help me?” 


Perhaps the world’s largest and most up-to-date 
library of business programs has been written 
specifically for the IBM PC family. And among the best 


Os 


of this software is IBM’s Personal Computer Software. 
A great deal of it is compatible from one system 
to another or from office to home. You 
might be interested in help with your 
writing, filing. graphing, planning or 
As, reporting. And if you want to get all 
_- your ducks in a row, line them up 
with the IBM Assistant Series. 
You can work with each program 
. individually, or together as a 
Pe ‘team. There is also software to help 
you with accounting, inventory and 
payroll—practically anything, including communi- 
cations packages to connect you to a company main- 
frame or outside information services. 









“How expensive are they? 
And what if my needs change?” 


With all the quality, power and performance 
built into IBM Personal Computers (including their 
extraordinary expansion capabilities), you'll find 
they're surprisingly affordable. 
But the value doesn’t end 
there, because if your 
needs change you can 
always expand or up- 
grade within the 
IBM PC family. It's a 
very extensive, very 
compatible family of products 
that can help you protect your initial investment. 








Ae 


. 


—— 


“If | want a demonstration, where do I go 


and who will show it to me?” 


Go to any Authorized IBM Personal Computer 
Dealer or IBM Product Center, or contact your IBM 
marketing representative. All 
have received special training 
and you should find them 
quite helpful. Ic 

Ask to see the software 
programs that interest you 
most, and get your hands on 
the system yourself. Then 
you'll begin to see what this 
tool for modern times can do for you. 

For a store near you. call 1-800-447-4700, Dept. HC. 
In Alaska or Hawaii. 1-800-447-0890, 
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ust a few years ago, the nation’s long- 
haul truck drivers were celebrated as 
the last cowboys. Sitting high and lone- 
some in 18-wheelers, they put the pedal to 
the metal, trying to outrun “Smokey” and 





side of the image: stressful schedules and 


Now It’s Home, Home on the Road 


Truckers merge into the mainstream with upscale new rigs 





censed women drivers, takes the wheel. 


| The old stereotype? “We don’t associate 


with that,” says Robin. Indeed, they do not 


| even communicate much with other driv- 


middle-of-the-road conformity. The flip | 


strained marriages. But now split-level | 


suburbia is the new deal on 
wheels. An up-and-coming 
crowd of diesel outriders are 
bringing their homes and their 
wives along in fully outfitted, 
self-contained living quarters 
set behind the driver’s cab. If 
they need a handle, call this 
new breed truppies, upscale 
truckers who like to have a 
place to call home wherever 
they are. 

Demand for the stretched- 
out sleepers began to heat up 
after a 1982 congressional 
decision allowing longer cab 
lengths without a correspond- 
ing cut in precious cargo space. 
A majority of the 15,000 trac- 
tors produced by California’s 
Peterbilt truck company now 
have some type of sleeper ac- 
coutrement. Double Eagle In- 
dustries of Shipshewana, Ind., 
which expects to produce 250 of 
the longer units this year, has 
fallen four months behind or- 
ders. Made of aluminum to save 
weight, the mobile home-like 
sleepers range in length from 28 
in. to 120 in. front to back and 
cost from $2,400 for a basic sin- 


ers over the ubiquitous CB radio. They 
prefer to schedule upcoming jobs on a mo- 
bile cellular telephone. 

Sleepers have solid business advan- 








The Campbells’ classy rig: room to cook and to celebrate togetherness 





7 —__—_—__ 
slump over the wheel after the maxi- | 
mum ten-hour stretch allowed by feder- 
al regulation. Spelled by co-drivers, 
truckers sometimes sleep in their living | 
quarters or just stand, walk around and 
ease white-line tension. “The better the 
equipment, the safer the ride,’ says 
Tom Phillips, 24, who just purchased a 
$75,000 International Harvester cab 
with a 42-in. sleeper compartment. “A 
tired driver is a bad driver.” 

So is one with indigestion. “Ninety 
percent of truck-stop food isn’t worth 
speaking about,” shudders seven-year 
Veteran Driver Tom Burghardt 
of Hicksville, N.Y. He esti- 

mates he will save $200 a 
= month on motel and food bills 
with his new $22,500 Double 
Eagle Windjammer. Dave 
Kahlig and his wife Mitch of 
Fort Recovery, Ohio, have yet 
to install a microwave in their 
66-in., $11,000 Double Eagle 
sleeper. But they have a refrig- 
erator and cook foil-wrapped 
meats on the truck’s engine be- 
tween the red-hot turbo pipes. 
“Tt takes about 10 to 15 miles to 
cook a hamburger,” says Mitch, 
“60 for a chicken. Once we lost 
some turkey steaks when we hit 
a pothole near Detroit.” 

Although the purchase 
prices are steep, the saving on 
food, lodging and layovers can 
be attractive, particularly for a | 
cost-conscious couple on the 
road ten months of the year. A 
few maintain no on-the-ground 
house at all and stay with rela- 
tives during their short periods 
of downtime. Bill and Linda 
Yancey of Chula Vista, Calif. 
figure they will soon pay for 
their $21,000 sleeper by sharing 








gle-bed model to $40,000 for a 
compartment more elaborate 
and feature filled than many recreational 
motor homes. 

When Dan Campbell, 35, who oper- 
ates out of Cypress, Calif., and Wife Rob- 
in, 30, haul high-technology gear across 
the country for Bekins Van Lines, they 
haul a little high-tech luxury for them- 
selves in their $35,000, 120-in.-long 
cabin. While on the road, Robin pre- 
pares broiled chicken and fresh 
steamed vegetables in the kitchen- 
ette complete with a microwave 
oven. The thick pile carpet and 
acoustically padded walls are easily 
cleaned with the central vacuum- 
cleaning system. After dinner she 
may watch a prerecorded episode of 
Dallas on their VCR and remote- 
controlled color TV. When 6-ft. 4-in. 
Dan stretches out on the double bed 
for a night’s sleep, Robin, who quit 
her job ina tax collection office to be- 
come one of the nation’s 48,600 li- 





The new truppies like a place to call home wherever they are. 


tages, starting with time saving. Says 
Double Eagle President Ray Miller: “If 
a load of West Coast produce has to be 
East in three days, not three weeks, a 
husband and wife team with a sleeper 
can do the job.” Lone drivers must ei- 
ther bunk up at cracker-box motels or 





Anephew visits the Kahligs’ sleeper during a layover 


driving time. “It takes two to 
keep it going,” says Bill, who 


| adds that “it’s nice to have someone in 


this with you as a partner.” 

Sleepers are benefiting marriages as 
well as budgets. Before Roger and Jill 
Spencer of Montgomery, Pa., got theirs, 
he was home only twelve days in a six- 
month period. “When I told him,” says 
Jill, “he didn’t believe it. I missed 
him and all.” Like many trucking 
couples, the Spencers share a passion 
for their rig. The couple’s $100,000 
Peterbilt truck and Double Eagle 
sleeper combination has won several 
prizes at truck shows. “It’s almost 
like our baby,” admits Jill. And for 
those actually having a baby? On 
March 15, a little girl, Julia Louise, 
was born to the Yanceys of Chula 
Vista, and they consider it no prob- 
lem. They are thinking about install- 
ing a nursery. —By J.D. Reed. 
Reported by Cheryl Crooks/Los Angeles 
and Lisa Kartus/Chicago 
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Rum on the Rocks. The New American Classic. | 


All across America more and more people are making Puerto Rican white rum 
a classic drink because it’s smoother than vodka or gin. 





New York's = Putnam is a perfec- 


Making tracks across the lovely Vermont landscape, Tex and Kimet Laidlaw know they have the reward of a Puerto Rican 
white rum on the rocks awaiting them at the end of their cross-country trek tionist, whether it be rigging for his 
model or his drink, white rum. 





At their beautiful Ponderosa Ranch home at Incline Village on Lake There's nothing like white rum to cap off the 


At home in San Juan, President of 
Condado Travel, José Targas and wife Tahoe, Nevada, Joyce and William Anderson enjoy a warm fire with last run at Squaw Valley, according to ski 
Carmen. Their drink: white rum Puerto Rican white rum on the rocks. instructor Tim Reeve and wife Linda 





judith and Jimmy Dilday, at the home of friends mae and Eddie Puerto Rican white rum has a smoothness Having winter the warm, sunny, white 
vodka or gin just can’t match. Because it's rum way in San Juan are attomey Alvaro 


Williams in Braintree, MA, debate the outcome of Sunday football 
while they agree on their choice of drink, white rum on the rocks. 


RUMS OF PUERTO RICO 


Aged for smoothness and taste. re 


aged one full year-by law. Cifuentes and wife Jeannie. 


© 1984 Government of Puerto Rico 











| ute (1974), also evoked the anguish 
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Little Disturbances of Woman 








LATER THE SAME DAY by Grace Paley 


Farrar, Straus & Giroux; 211 pages; $13.95 


© residents of Greenwich Village, 

Grace Paley is the friendly neighbor- 
hood radical. Every sunny Saturday 
afternoon this year the diminutive grand- 
mother has been on duty at the busy inter- 
section of Sixth Avenue and Eleventh 
Street, buttonholing passersby on behalf 
of the Women’s Pentagon Action. 
“Would you like to sign a petition against 
U.S. military intervention in Central 
America?” she asks. For the 37 years she 
has lived in the Village, Paley, 62, has en- 
gaged in countless curbside solicitations 
as well as rallies, demonstrations and sit- 
ins. Her causes have been as local as keep- 
ing traffic out of Washington Square Park 
and as global as U.S. nuclear policy. 

But outside the Village, Paley 
has an entirely different reputation. 
Her first book of short stories, The 
Little Disturbances of Man (1959), 
was lavishly praised by critics and 
by colleagues as disparate as Philip 
Roth, Donald Barthelme and Susan 
Sontag—but not for the book’s polit- 
ical messages. In fact, the tales were 
devoid of exhortation. Their main 
concern was human—mostly fe- 
male—suffering. Her second book, 
Enormous Changes at the Last Min- 


of women caught in what she called 
“the courts of kitchen drama.” 
Wives were abandoned, mothers 
were overburdened by cherished ba- 
bies, and grown children grieved for 
their parents fading away in institu- 
tions for the elderly. 

In her third volume, Later the 
Same Day, the heroines have aged a 
few years. But the familial tragedies 
are much the same, and they are still 
leavened by the author’s lively erotic 
imagination and her invincible iro- 
nies. Although Paley continues to 
skirt the political confrontations she 
elicits in life, her writing ministers to 
the walking wounded from the ’60s. 
In “Friends,” three women gather at 
the bedside of a dying companion. 
All have yet another cause for sor- 
row: a daughter found dead in a far- 
away rooming house. A boy van- 
ished into California: “a son, a boy 
of fifteen, who disappears before 
your very eyes into a darkness or a 
light behind his own, from which 
neither hugging nor hitting can 
bring him.” 

Some of the fierce vitality of the 
sexual encounters in Paley’s earlier 
stories have given way to more nos- 
talgic couplings. In “Listening,” a 
middle-aged woman driving south 


on Broadway sees a pedestrian whose 
“nice unimportant clothes seemed to be 
merely a shelter for the naked male per- 
son.” She thinks, “Oh, man, in the very 
center of your life, still fitting your skin so 
nicely ... why have you slipped out of my 
sentimental and carnal grasp?” Turning 
to a woman friend in the car, she says: 
“He’s nice, isn’t he?” The reply is vintage 
Paley: “I suppose so. . . but what is he, just 
a bourgeois on his way home.” 

Like her characters, Paley has recent- 
ly tended to loosen some of her moorings. 
The lifelong New Yorker now spends 
six months of each year in Thetford, Vt., 
where her second husband, Robert Nich- 
ols, an architect and writer, has retired. 





Grace Paley: making revisions out loud 


Excerpt 
aa 


teously reply, My dear, it’s nothing at 
all. I hardly noticed. 


What did she know? Because: People 
do want to be young and beautiful. 
When they meet in the street, male or fe- 
male, if they're getting older they look at 
each other's face a little ashamed. It’s clear 
they want to say, Excuse me, I didn’t mean 
to draw attention to mortality and gravity all 
at once. I didn’t want to remind you, my 
dear friend, of our coming eviction, first 
from liveliness, then from life. To which, 
most of the time, the friend’s eyes will cour- 
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The rest of the year she lives alone in a | 
modest Greenwich Village apartment. 
Coiled up in an armchair in her work- 
room, the 5-ft. l-in. author confides that 
she is not a disciplined writer. “But once I 
have a story, I keep revising, typing and 
retyping till I can’t find anything wrong.” 
Since one of Paley’s gifts is an infallible 
ear for New York City speech—Irish, 
black and Jewish—it is scarcely surpris- 
ing that her revisions are all made out 
loud as she talks to her typewriter. 

Paley seems to welcome activities that 
intrude on her creative time. She regards 
her writing classes at Sarah Lawrence 
College and the graduate school of City 
College as a gift: “Teaching always puts 
you in contact with new historical experi- 
ence—not just with people but with the 
nature of their lives.” Her political activi- 
ties continue unabated. Most recently, Pa- 
ley participated in a sit-in on Wall Street 
and a reading of poetry and prose on 
Writers for Peace Day. 

When she’s not being an activist 
she “feels bad,” she says. “It comes 
from my terrible sense about the 
world. When I’m doing something 
about it I can bear it somehow. It | 
seems the citizenly thing to do,” 
That activism began in the PTA, 
when her children Nora and Danny, 
now 35 and 33, were attending PS. 
41 in Greenwich Village. “Local ac- 
tion is female,” she says. “When I 
think back on my political self, it 
was related to integrating the 
schools, saving the trees on the 
streets, trying to keep the buses out 
of the park.” 

Paley is a second-generation 
radical. Her Ukrainian-born par- 
ents were both Social Democrats 
who opposed the czarist autocracy. 
Her father Isaac Goodside was ar- | 
rested several times for revolution- | 
ary activities while he was still in his 
teens; he and his wife Manya immi- 
grated to the U.S. in 1905 and settled 
in the Bronx, where Grace was born 
in 1922. “They were a fabulous gen- 
eration,” she says, and some of her 
best stories, like “Faith in the After- 
noon” and “Dreamer in a Dead 
Language,” are celebrations of her 
parents. Followers of Paley’s fiction 
know that Isaac Goodside was an 
“M.D., artist and storyteller” and 
that his wife kept house—an occu- 
pation that Ms. Goodside’s feminist 
daughter has never scorned. When 
her writing is going poorly, she takes 
refuge in housework. “I notice that 
men writers mostly go out of doors,” 
she says. “What Ill do is start 
sweeping.” And when the work is 
going well? “Life keeps distracting 
me.” Fortunately for Paley and her 
readers, the little disturbances of 
woman have a way of adding up to 
major work. —By Patricia Blake 
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Florence Henderson, star of stage, screen, TV ae ad 





“Twas nearly deaf 
until I got help.” 


Florence Henderson, one of Hollywood's busiest 
television personalities, almost went deaf a few years 
ago. But for the sake of her family, her happiness, and 
her career, she did something about it. 


Florence is one of millions who overcame hearing 
loss. Yet millions of others still suffer from uncorrected 
hearing disorders. Most could be helped — medically, 
surgically, or through amplification. 

If you or someone close to you doesn't hear well, 
don't hide it. Get help. Arrange for a hearing checkup. 
For more information about hearing loss and 
available hearing help write: Hearing, Box 1840, 

Washington, D.C. 20013. 


You should hear what you're missing! 


Better Hearing Institute 


1430 K Street. N.W., Suite 600, Washingron, D. C. 20005 








| Percival on the trail of the Grail. For Zapp 





Gypsy Scholars 


SMALL WORLD by David Lodge 
Macmillan; 339 pages; $15.95 


sé A n Academic Romance,” the subti- 

tle of Author David Lodge’s sev- 
enth novel, seems at first glance a contra- 
diction in terms. Even those who have 
read no more deeply in this field than 
Kingsley Amis’ Lucky Jim (1954) know 
that works of fiction set on campus are 
supposed to be funny, not fond. As it turns 
out, those looking for laughs will hardly be 
disappointed by Small World. But Lodge, 
50, who is also a critic and a literature pro- 
fessor at the University of Birmingham in 
England, sees the humor in academic life 
and something else besides: a number of 
the principal players have started to move 
in strange but well-worn patterns. 

“Scholars these days are like the er- 
rant knights of old, wandering the ways of 
the world in search of adventure and glo- 
ry.” So says Morris Zapp, a cigar-chewing 
American professor whose extensive lec- 
ture itinerary has temporarily stranded 
him at a dreary medieval conference in 
Rummidge, a drab, provincial English 
university. Also on hand to suffer the 
droning speeches and inedible food is 
Persse McGarrigle, a young Irishman 
who is a virgin both in the traditional 
sense and vis-a-vis the brave new world of 
gypsy scholars. What dazzles McGarrigle 
most about the proceedings is Angelica, a 
beautiful and bud- 
ding literary critic 
who befriends him 
but mysteriously 
eludes his chivalrous 
advances. Persse 
muses: “It’s as if 
she had a magic ring 
for making herself 
invisible.” 

Those who pick 
up this allusion to 
fanciful old tales 
may move to the 
head of the class. Lodge sets his swelling 
cast of characters into frantic motion 
across what only looks like the contempo- 
rary world; in truth, they move through 
enchanted old paths out of Ariosto, Spen- 
ser and the Arthurian legends. As he takes 
up the pursuit of Angelica, Persse becomes 
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David Lodge 


the quest centers on the newly endowed 
UNESCO chair in literary criticism, a post 
that pays $100,000 a year, tax free, and 
carries no duties whatever. 

Zapp is not alone in desiring this 
prize; he and other contenders keep meet- 
ing at academic conferences and trying to 
upstage one another. The man they must 
impress is Arthur Kingfisher, “doyen of 
the international community of literary 
theorists,” whose approval will bring the 
award. Unfortunately, the Fisher King is 
filled with despair “at no longer being 
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able to achieve an erection or an original 


thought. 

Can Persse find Angelica, thereby 
bringing fertile rain to the critical waste- 
land? Not before Lodge pulls out all the 
old tricks: hidden births and revealing 
birthmarks, magical instances of love at 
first sight and many, many journeys. The 
author’s wry and graceful style keeps a 
complicated plot briskly in motion and 
surprisingly fresh. Along the way, he 
takes some gentle but funny swipes at 
reigning scholarly ideologies and provides 
enough surface diversions to beguile read- 
ers who have never heard of Sir Thomas 
Malory or the Modern Language Associa- 
tion. The author even helps neophytes 
along with a definition given by one of the 
characters: “Real romance is a pre-nove- 
listic kind of narrative. It’s full of adven- 
ture and coincidence and surprises and 
marvels, and has lots of characters who 
are lost or enchanted or wandering about 
looking for each other, or for the Grail, or 
something like that.” Small World is | 
something like that. —By Paul Gray 


Reflections 


OCCASIONAL PROSE 

by Mary McCarthy 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 
341 pages; $17.95 








a | *m not sure she isn’t the woman Sten- 
dhal,” wrote Edmund Wilson back 
in 1941, when his young wife began her 
first book. Some 40 years, 20 volumes and 
two husbands later, the evidence is in. 
Mary McCarthy, 72, has her own wise 
and distinctive voice, but the cool, 
analytical approach to art, sex and poli- 
tics inescapably suggests the 19th century 
Frenchman. 

In Occasional Prose, fugitive pieces 
range from reportage to literary criticism 
to the comparative values of wood ash, 
manure and seaweed in the garden. All of 
the works are reminiscent of, in Sten- 
dhal’s memorable phrase, “a mirror 
walking along a main road.”” McCarthy’s 
reflections begin with a recollection of 
her colleague Philip Rahv, longtime edi- 
tor of Partisan Review. Thousands of 
words have been spent discussing the un- 
repentant old radical; this obituary cap- 
tures him in three sentences: “He never 
learned to swim ... He would immerse 
his body in the alien element but de- | 
clined or perhaps feared to move with it. 
His resistance to swimming with the 
tide, his mistrust of currents, were his 
strength.” 

Sudden illuminations occur through- 
out the collection. In London, an anti- 
Viet Nam protest is “something like a me- 
dieval carnival in a modern setting, with 
everybody changing places, the fool be- 
coming king fora day .. . the police merg- 
ing with the populace and even putting on 
false beards. But no more than a carnival 
did it ‘solve’ anything.” Vladimir Nabo- 
kov, she notes, treats the Russian lan- 
guage “as a national treasure the usurper 
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Confused About A 
Telephone System 
For Your Office? 


The CPI Business Telephone 
Systems Guide can help. 


Our FREE booklet answers your 
questions about telephone 
systems, installation, training, 

purchasing plans and long- 
term service. It’s one more 
way we apply 40 years of ex- 
perience toward meeting your 
business communication 
needs. For your FREE 
booklet, call us toll free. 
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Business Telephone Sysvess, Inc. 
7935 Clayton Road 5719-21 West Howard Street 
St. Louis, MO 63117 Chicago, IL 60648 


In Missouri, call In Illinois, call 


1-800-392-5153 1-800-341-0025 
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You can take it with you in these convenient 1442” x 1142” x 5" 
carryalls from TIME. Constructed of tough cotton canvas, these 
classic totes sport kangaroo pouches for easy access. Sturdy 
straps adjust for hand or shoulder carrying. In navy with red TIME 
logo or red with navy logo. 
To order yours, specify color and send $14.75 (postage paid) for 
each, along with your name and address to: TIME Totes Offer 
Dept. A:75 
P.O. Box 1595 
Trenton, NJ 08607 
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Damiano, 1980 Damiano, 1984 


“Look what an incredible difference my sponsorship has made in this little 
boy's life. His name is Damiano. He lives in a desperately impoverished East 
African country. And since 1980 I've sponsored him through Christian 
Ee ances doved boyadiatns in f th 

“In the beginning, he was a poor, sad-eye: , suffering from one of the 
very worst kinds of malnutrition. But thanks to CCF and my sponsorship, 
there’s been a dramatic improvement— one that we 
makes my heart swell with pare. Now, not only 
does Damiano get medical checkups and nutritious 
food—he also has school clothes and books. The 
big, healthy smile in the picture on the right tells 
the rest of the story. 

“Now I want you to see for yourself just how far a 
little love can go. Only $18 a month, just 60¢ a day, 
can give a youngster like Damiano what he needs § 
to arow and leam. So send in the coupon today— By 
and soon you'll be able to tell a happy before and 


after story of your own! 


Send Your Love Around The World. 
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James MacCracken, Executive Director, Christian Children’s Fund, Inc., Box 26511, Richmond, VA 232 
OI wish to sponsor any child who needs my help 
4 1! prefer to sponsor a C] boy O) girl O either in the country checked below 
DO Bolivia ) Mexico 0 Thailand 
O Brazil O Philippines 1 Uganda 
(If you would like to sponsor more than one child, please specify the number in box{ es] of your choice.) 
PLEASE SEND MY INFORMATION PACKAGE TODAY. 


Ci want to leam more about the child assigned to me. If I accept the child, I'll send my first spons wrship 
payment of $18 within 10 days. Or I'll retum the material so you can ask someone else to help 


Colombia 0) Zambia 


} O)Honduras CO Indonesia 
OC Guatemala 


DO) India O Kenya 





(I prefer to send my first monthly payment now; enclosed is $18 for each child 

Ol cannot sponsor a child but I'll give $ ______ to the Christian Children’s Fund Growth 
Fund (provides expansion of services in a hungry world) 

Mr. Miss 
Mrs. Ms. 
Address 


City State 


IN THE US.: CCF. Box 26511, Richmond, VA 23261 
IN CANADA: CCF, 2409 Yonge St. Toronto, Ontano M4P 2E7 
Gifts are tax deductible. Statement of income and expenses available upon request NTIM43 


! Christian Children’s Fund, Inc. ; 
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| same could be said of music.” 











~ Books 


Bolsheviks appropriated from him, to 
turn over to the rabble.” She ponders the 
absence of important fiction in prewar 
Germany: “Common sense tells you the 
way things are, rather than the way your 
covetous ego or prehensile will would like 
them to be. And the sparsity of novels, the 
great carriers of the reality principle, may 
help to explain German defenselessness 
in the face of National Socialism.” 

In the past, McCarthy’s pugnacity 
sometimes led her to be labeled Mary 
Mary Quite Contrary, and she still seems 
to delight in offering a chair for her sub- 
ject, merely to yank it away at the appro- | 
priate moment. In her lecture “Living 
with Beautiful Things,” she discusses col- 
lections of great 
art, then decides, 
“By contrast to the 
ear, the eye is a 
jealous, concupis- 
cent organ, and 
some idea of own- 
ership or exclusion 
enters into our re- 
lation with visual 
beauty.” From 
there it is a quick 
step to the conclu- 
sion, “Quite poi- 
sonous people, on 
the whole, are at- 
tracted by the visu- 
al arts and can become very knowledge- 
able about them. This is much less true of 
literature ... A bookish man will be an 
omnivorous reader, obviously, but he will 
not be greedy: by consuming more read- 
ing matter than is customary he does not 
deprive anyone else of his share ... The 
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Let home gardeners pore over seed 
catalogs and boast of homegrown salads; | 
she knows that “Nature, far from being 
on your side, is actively against you, at- 
tacking with bugs, molds, rot, cankers, 
neighboring dogs, raccoons, skunks, por- 
cupines, drought, torrential rains, ‘black’ 
frosts, snow heaves, winter-kill. And I 
cannot think that the satisfaction derived 
is in the results, however beautiful or tasty 
... The fact is that gardening, more than 
most of our other activities except some- 
times love-making, confronts us with the- 
inexplicable.” 


Ithough Occasional Prose ranges back 

to 1968, none of it is dated, and little 
seems forced by headlines. McCarthy 
writes, therefore she is, and she is every- 
where. In the course of a dissertation on 
cooking, she quotes a parody of Goethe’s 
Werther: “Charlotte, having seen his 
body/ Borne before her on a shutter,/ 
Like a well-conducted person,/ Went on 
cutting bread and butter.” Charlotte was a 
lady after the author’s art. Let violence 
and fatuities pass in review; the well-con- 
ducted Mary McCarthy will watch and 
then slice them into appropriate pieces. 
Books and events have always been her 
bread and butter. —By Stefan Kanter | 
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Cutty and ce. 


The day was spent in the corporate arena. Now it’s time for another kind of sport. And the evening's on ice. 
Nothing eases the transition like the smooth, mellow taste of Cutty Sark? A taste to savor. 


Cutty Sark. You earned tt. 


lo send a gift of Cutty Sark anywhere in the U.S., call 1-800-BE-THERE, Void where prohibited 





| amusing behavior, and in 
| the end triumph over the 


~— Cinema 


And Animal House Begat.. . 


| Teenage audiences are grossing out on gross-outs 


Q uestion: From the following brief plot 
outline, can you guess the title of the 
movie? A group of young men, considered 
outcasts from ordinary society, connives 
to engage in sexual congress with a group 
of attractive young women. They spy on 
the girls in the shower or while they are 
undressing for bed, start a food fight or 





























Bachelor Party's bash 


something equally uplift- 
| ing, crack a lot of dirty 
jokes, indulge in all sorts 
of crude and sometimes 


forces of stuffy convention, 
such as parents, police- 
men, school authorities 
and almost anybody else 
over the age of 25. 

Answer: If you guessed 
National Lampoon's Ani- 
mal House, you hit the jack- 
pot. But you get the same prize—an invita- 
tion to read to the bottom of this story—if 
you also guessed Police Academy, Hot 
Moves, Hardbodies, Joysticks, Weekend 
Pass, Private Lessons, Zapped!, My Tutor, 





Beach Girls, Summer Camp, Goin’ All the 
Way, Hot Dog The Movie, Bachelor 
Party, Party Animal, Paradise Motel, Pri- 
vate School, Mugsy’s Girls, Hollywood Hot 
Tubs, The Last American Virgin, Mischief, 
The Wild Life, Lunch Wagon, Night Pa- 


trol, Porky’sand Porky's Il: The Next Day 


If you missed any of those, don’t worry 
Porky's Revenge! came out only last 
month, grossing a huge $6.2 million in its 
first weekend. Police Academy 2: Their 
first assignment opened last week and took 
in nearly $10.7 million during its first three 
days, making it the hottest picture of the 
year. Later this month you can also be 
pulled in for Moving Violations 
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The men in blue taking a funny break in Police Academy 2 
Knowing when to laugh and when to go crazy 


While cineasts around the country 
were rushing out to see if Amadeus de- 
served all those Oscars, millions of other 
moviegoers, most of them between the 
ages of eleven and 19, were going to the 
gross-outs. “Children love dirty,” says 
Jerry Paris, who directed Police Academy 
2, “and they love the silliness of this kind 
of comedy.” Tom Sherak, president of do- 
mestic distribution for 20th Century-Fox, 
becomes almost misty-eyed when he talks 
about going to a theater a few days after 
the first Porky's opened. “I sat behind a 
group of kids who had already seen the 
movie three times. They knew when to 
laugh, when to scream and when to go 
crazy.” 

All those screams mean big bucks at 
the box office. Animal House (1978), the 


the script already had a party scene, a 
peekaboo scene, a panty raid, a food fight, 
a beer-guzzling contest. The studio’s in- 
struction to me was, ‘Give us Animal 
House. 1 gave it to them but tried to layer 
it with some humanity and real charac- 
ters. I didn’t think anything was tasteless 
as long as it was funny.” But tasteless is 
not really in the vocabulary of a gross-out 
scriptwriter. Some movie people shiver 
when they think of great film scenes: Glo- 
ria Swanson descending the stairs at the 
end of Sunset Boulevard, or Humphrey 
Bogart and Claude Rains walking into the 
fog at the conclusion of Casablanca 
Gross-out writers receive a similar thrill 
when they remember John Belushi filling 
his mouth with mashed potatoes in Ani- 
mal House—and then popping his cheeks 
and spewing out the contents. 

“These movies are not exactly bogged 
down with story,” says Doug Draizin, who 
packaged Bachelor Party. “The kids are 


| coming back for the big comedy scenes 


So it’s important to give them enough, 


Godfather of gross-out, cost only $2.9 mil- | four or five big ones is the rule of thumb.” 


lion and made $150 million; Porky's 


(1982) cost $4.8 million and brought in 
$180 million; and Police Academy (1984) 
also cost $4.8 million and made about 
$150 million. Studio executives are awed 
by such huge returns from such small in- 
vestments, but, being over 20 themselves, 
they find it hard to tell which gross-out 
will make a big pile, like Porky's, and 
which will make a little pile ($22 million), 
like Hort Dog The Movie. “Kids know 
what they want to see,” says Sherak. “I 
can’t tell you how they know. But they 
know.’ 

The formula is simple enough. “You 
expect fried rice with your Chinese din- 
ner, and you expect certain things, like a 
belching scene, in your teenage comedy,’ 
says Jeff Kanew, director of Revenge of 
the Nerds and the upcoming Gotcha! 
“They're basically about guys trying to get 
laid. When I became involved with Nerds, 


In Police Academy, for example, a woman 
wails to one of the misfits 
in blue that her cat is stuck 
at the top of a tree. “Don't 
worry, lady,” he says confi- 
dently. “I'll get him down.” 
He pulls out his revolver, 
aims and shoots him dead 
Some Hollywood peo- 
ple worry that the day may 
come when there will be 
one gross-out too many 
and teenagers will turn to 
something else, perhaps 








Making you-know-what in Mischief 


even dramas or—is it possible?—books 
But so long as adolescents are adolescents, 
probably not. Sometimes, when you are 
14 or 15, say, bad is better than good, dirt 
is more appealing than clean, and a night 
at the newest gross-out is more fun than 
sitting at home watching television with 
Mom and Dad. —By Gerald Clarke. Reported 


by Denise Worrell/Los Angeles 
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tron chic: Bad Guy Nikolai Volkoff flips Good Guy Mike Rotundo in tag-team championship 


Hype! Hell Raising! Hulk Hogan! 


Upscale or down-home, wrestling is a national mania 


: tis | p.m. on April Fool's eve, and 2,000 
of the faithful have filed into the sold-out 
Tupperware Convention Center in Kis- 
simmee, Fla. On the lawn outside stands a 
light infantry of pickup trucks; one bumper 
sign reads GOD GUNS AND GUTS MADE 
AMERICA—LET'S KEEP ALL THREE. Inside, 
an army of tattoos comes to attention as 
the houselights fall, the speakers blare 
That's Entertainment, and the giant screen 
flashes the words LIVE FROM MADISON 
SQUARE GARDEN: WRESTLEMANIA. The 
magic moment has arrived. And so, for the 
moment, has the bastard sport of pro wres- 
tling. From glittery Manhattan (where 
some aficionados were offering $200 for a 
good seat) to good-ole-boy Kissimmee, in 
closed-circuit auditoriums in the U.S. and 
26 foreign countries, wrestling fans of all 
collars are savoring the triumph of hype, 
hell raising and Hulk Hogan. They made 
America; let's buy all three 





Liberace kicks at WrestleMania 





Only pro wrestling, as perpetrated by 
Vince McMahon's World Wrestling Fed- 
eration, could provide such a uniquely 
1980s fusion of chic and sleaze. Wrestle- 
Mania’s guest referee is Muhammad Ali; 
the guest ring announcer is Battlin’ Billy 
Martin; the guest timekeeper, manipulat- 
ing a tiny silver bell that might have come 
from King Farouk’s dinner table, is Li- 
berace. Pop Thrush Cyndi Lauper is 
“managing” Wendi Richter (“150 pounds 
of twisted steel and sex appeal’’) as she at- 


tempts to regain her W.W.F. champion- | 


ship belt from zaftig Leilani Kai, man- 
aged by former longtime (28 years) 
women’s champ, the Fabulous Moolah 
And in the main event, teaming with 
Hulk Hogan against the preening Paul 
(“Mr. Wonderful”) Orndorff and the kilt- 
ed, malefic Rowdy Roddy Piper, is the 
Hulk's Rocky I//] co-star, Mr. T. 

WrestleMania? The term is an under- 
statement for an attraction now enjoying 
its biggest boom ever. Four wrestling 
shows, all produced by the W.W.F, are 
among the top ten programs on cable TV. 
NBC will present Saturday Night's Main 
Event, the pilot for a possible monthly se- 
ries, in its Saturday Night Live slot May 
11. Three videocassettes, including one on 
the Hulkster, are scheduled to hit the 
stores next month. There are Hulk Hogan 
action dolls, T shirts and sweatbands 
Propelled by Hogan and Lauper, who last 
year brought her rock-’em sock-’em glam- 
our to the “sport,” wrestling has moved 
from the regional sideshows of trash 
sports to the national big top 

For any connoisseur of the deadpan 
schlock of pop culture, pro wrestling in its 
latest guise is like a trip to hog heaven. 
And the crowd is a big part of the show: 
part upscale, part down-home. Tuxedoed 
yuppies mix gingerly with the rip-his- 





eyes-out! regulars. Andy Warhol shows up 
to pronounce, “It’s hip. It’s exciting. It’s 
America.” Gloria Steinem stops by to 
snort, of woman-mauling Roddy Piper, 
“He certainly is unfit to wear a skirt.” 
Geraldine Ferraro apostrophizes, “Roddy 
Piper, why don’t you come out and fight 
like a man?” Meanwhile, each month at 
the Garden, 20,000 souls who wouldn't be 
caught dead at a Jane Fonda Workout 
congregate to scream obscenities and pelt 
the wrestlers with hot dogs and ice cubes. 
For the few hours they spend together in a 
wrestling arena, the Perrier Set and the 
Boilermaker Brigade have something in 
common: synthetic blood lust 

Inside the squared circle, the wrestlers 
strut their stuff. Each has a role to play, as 
carefully sculpted as Chaplin’s Tramp, or 
as their own Everest flesh. Hulk Hogan is 
the all-California beach boy—David Lee 
Roth, giant size—with imposing biceps 
(“my 24-inch pythons”), a genially intimi- 
dating line of patter and a well-earned le- 
gion of “Hulkamaniacs.” Piper is the swin- 
ish bully in every late-night barroom, 
oinking epithets and sucker-punching any- 
one smaller than he. Nikolai Volkoff and 


the Iron Sheik, the W.W.F’s current tag- 
team champs, are twin xenophobic night- 
mares: Volkoff insists on singing the Soviet 





Sheik coming to Volkoff's rescue 


national anthem before each bout, while 
the Iranian Sheik waves Khomeini’s flag 
and shouts, “America—hack, pfui!”’ One of 
their premier opponents, before he defect- | 
ed to the rival National Wrestling Alli- 
ance, was Sergeant Slaughter, who leads 
his audience in reciting the Pledge of Alle- 
giance. In many matches, the ring is a car- 
toon United Nations, in which the US. al- 
ways has a fighting chance 

There is drama. There is ideology 
There is also wrestling, after a fashion 
This is not legitimate, Greco-Roman-— | 
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The incredible Mr. T and Hulk Hogan 

style grappling of the sort made famous 
every few years by the Olympics or a new 
John Irving novel. This is show biz; the 
promoters determine the outcome of most 
matches in advance, and the mayhem is 
at least partly pretend. But precisely be- 
cause pro wrestling is a roughhouse-ballet 
form of improvisational comedy, the per- 
formers must be fine athletes. These lum- 








fall could wreck a career—and that 
means six figures a year for most of us, 
and at least half a million for me as the 
champ. After all, this is a business.” 

For the journeyman wrestler it can be 
a rough business: keeping your wits while 
having them knocked out of you, for real 
| or surreal, five or six nights a week. “I ad- 
mire their total commitment to quality in 
a profession fraught with danger,” says 
| Professor Gerald Morton of Auburn Uni- 
versity at Montgomery, who is co-author 
of Wrestling to Rasslin: Ancient Sport to 
American Spectacle. “They have no 
union, no workmen’s comp. The promot- 
ers, like the old dock foremen, essentially 
say who is going to work and who isn’t.” 
Morton sees an evolution in W.W.F 
wrestling “from morality play toward 
farce. The wrestlers are characters in a 
continuing story that extends over a se- 
ries of traumatic situations—matches— 
with elements of the ludicrous. And like 
any drama, it has a predetermined out- 
come. Wrestling can’t be fixed because it 
was never intended to be a sport 
wouldn't say Hamlet was fixed.” 

Not if Hulk Hogan was playing Ham- 
let. That would be like asking Jim Brown 
if he kisses on the first date; you may 
think you know the answer, yet be reluc- 
tant to pose the question. You might not 
even want to have a little show-biz fun 
with the 6-ft. 8-in., 300-lb. Hulkster. Billy 
Crystal got away with it on Saturday 








Leilani Kai vaults toward Wendi Richter as Cyndi Lauper, inset, registers concern 


| bering behemoths can flash with agility 
as if Godzilla had turned up in a kung fu 
picture and done O.K. They are not so 
much gladiators of camp as movie stars 
who do their own stunts. It can be no 
small feat of strength and precision to ex- 

| ecute an atomic knee drop, a figure-4 leg 
lock, or the dreaded Boston crab, let alone 
a flying body block from the ropes to the 
center of the ring, without seriously injur- 
ing either party. “I don’t want to hurt any- 
body,” declares the Incredible Hulk (real 
name: Terry Gene Bollea), 31. “One bad 
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Night Live, but Richard Belzer, the 
pencil-armed host of cable TV’s Hot 
Properties, was not so lucky. Four days 
before WrestleMania, Hogan was demon- 
strating a front chin-lock on Belzer, who 
went limp and fell unconscious to the 
floor. When he rose, a pool of blood had 
formed under his head; the comic re- 
quired eight stitches. John Stossel, a re- 
porter for the ABC newsmagazine 20/20, 
got a rounder basting when he told David 
(“Dr. D”) Schultz, “You know, I think 





You 


this is fake.” His integrity impugned, 


the humongous Dr. D viciously swatted 
Stossel twice to the ground. Belzer is 
considering a lawsuit; Stossel is planning 
one. Both cases raise the ominous possi- 
bility that some wrestlers take the game 
all too seriously; they have crossed the 


As 


Roddy Piper gets T, no sympathy 


hairline between vaudeville and violence 

Such is the danger of performance art, 
as dadaist Comic Andy Kaufman used to 
prove when he would wrestle women on 
TV. Was that supposed to be funny, or 
what? Now the W.W-.F. is upstaging the 
show-biz avant-garde with its cable talk 
show, Tuesday Night Titans, in which the | 
guest wrestlers chat with McMahon, sing a 
song, belt each other and eat furniture and 
live chickens. So is wrestling a sport, or 
what? Mostly, it’s what 

And WrestleManiacs, old and new, 
cry: So what? It’s fun! See the Hulkster 
cream an adversary, whether Rowdy 
Roddy or little Richard! See Cyndi molest 
Moolah! See, especially, Andre the Giant, 
all 7 ft. 4in. and 474 lbs. of him, defend his 
honor against Big John Studd! If Andre 
body slams Studd to the canvas, he wins 
$15,000. If not, he retires. And justice tri- 
umphs! Andre pulverizes Big John, picks 
up a tote bag carrying the $15,000 and 
tosses bills out to the adoring throng. Now | 
that’s entertainment By Richard Corliss. | 


Reported by Lee Griggs/Chicago and Arturo | 
Yafez/New York, with other bureaus 
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Masterwork at Ménchengladbach: the West German museum is a fetching mix-and-match agglomeration of forms and materials “°’""**"—"*"* "°“"'* 











The Art of Joyful Jam-Packing 





ans Hollein bristles at being called a 
master of the exquisite small space. 
He denies that his architecture depends 
on perfect, peculiar details and even dis- 
agrees with the plain truth that his build- 


Viennese, is habitually defensive 
about his work because so much 
of it has been both small scale 
and high end: jewelry stores, a 
travel agency, an art gallery. The 
quirky architect will not have to 
worry about professional stature 
any longer. Last week, a few days 
after his S5ist birthday, Hollein 
was awarded the seventh annual 
Pritzker Architecture Prize, the 
closest thing in the field to a No- 
bel. The prize, established and 
underwritten by Chicago Multi- 
millionaire Jay Pritzker, comes 
with a tax-free gift of $100,000. 

Hollein can use the money. 
He is not widely known. Rela- 
tively few of his designs have been built, 
and most of those were reconstructions 
and renovations. Some Pritzker jurors 
were concerned about his comparatively 
skimpy oeuvre. In the end, however, he 
was allowed a European handicap: on the 
Continent, there are not many opportuni- 
ties for the expansive architectural ges- 
ture, and fewer buildings are being built 
than in the US. 

Denied the option of spreading his ar- 
chitectural imagination thin, Hollein has 
instead produced dense, intense buildings 
where every detail is fussed over and elab- 
orately wrought. For one American ad- 
mirer, Architect Michael Graves, the 
pleasure of a Hollein building comes from 
“the personal attention he gives his work. 
You truly sense the artist’s hand control- 
ling every detail.” In fact, Hollein is also a 
gallery artist, but he finds praise like 
Graves’ somewhat backhanded. “Exqui- 
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Austrian Architect Hans Hollein wins the 1985 Pritzker award 


site craftsmanship and careful detailing 
are what an architect ought to be expect- 
ed to deliver,” Hollein says. “I don’t think 
you should be applauded for it.” 

Hollein has flouted the fetishes of 


ings are playful. It may be that Hollein, a | dead-end, blank-box modernism—per- 





Aclassicist spirit in the second Viennese jewelry shop 


haps out of principle but perhaps also be- 
cause he could not dream of bridling his 
ferocious drive to invent and surprise. He 
seems to create buildings with the spirit 


| other architects might bring to an amuse- 


ment park. His work at its best is lyrical 
and joyously jam-packed, smart and sen- 


| suous, like a Nabokov story. He believes 


buildings should even be erotic. In the 
first of two shops he designed for Schul- 
lin jewelers in Vienna—a plush, narrow 
space with an irregular fissure in the 
gleaming fagade—the allusion seems 
downright genital. 

Like most postmodernists, Hollein 
says he is not a postmodernist. But as the 
Pritzker citation declared, he is “one 
who with wit and eclectic gusto draws 
upon the traditions of the New World 
as readily as upon those of the Old.” Says 
Hollein: “I was never afraid to use mate- 
rials in new contexts—plastics or alu- 








minum or marble, and all this together.” 

Nowhere does he put more forms and 
materials together better than in his mu- 
seum of contemporary art in Méncheng- 
ladbach, West Germany. The Pritzker os- 
tensibly honors a lifetime of work, but 
surely it is Ménchengladbach that got the 
prize for Hollein. The three-year-old hill- 
side museum is like a tiny town within a 
town, an agglomeration of distinct but 
compatible structures, a labyrinth set 
on its own stone Platz. Undula- 
ting red brick terraces hug the 
slope, relaxed and vaguely mock- 
ancient, not abrasive Disneyland 
replicas. As ever, Hollein suc- 
ceeds in pleasing with the highly 
particular small space, the odd 
cutout corner or voluptuous semi- 
circular marble stair. Méncheng- 
ladbach has the virtuoso exuber- 
ance of a big, ambitious first 
novel, brimming with every story 
fragment and shimmery turn of 
phrase the author can muster. 

It is apt that Americans have 
now given Hollein his honorific 
due. The U.S., he says, has in- 
fluenced his architecture most 
of all. He arrived at the 
Illinois Institute of 
Technology in 1958 but 
found its “Prussian dog- 
ma” of modernism un- 
congenial. Breaking 
free, Hollein bought a 
Chevy and drove, cov- 
ering 50,000 miles in a 
year and a half, just 
when Nabokov’s Hum- 
bert Humbert and Ker- 
ouac’s romantics were 
on the road. Recalls 
Hollein: “It was just in- 
credible to me the space you have here, 
the sense of freedom.” Seeing the West 
provoked a kind of epiphany. A genera- 
tion ago, before pizazz had become archi- 
tecturally fashionable, Hollein was out 
there on his own, learning from Las 
Vegas. — By Kurt Andersen 
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Before you buy a personal com- 
puter for your business you should 
ask yourself two essential questions. 
One: What do you need today? Two: 
What will you need tomorrow? 

The AT&T PC 6300 is the answer 
to both. Today, you'll get a high per- 
formance computer that’s competi- 
tively priced. A computer that not 
only runs the broadest selection of 
software available, but has the power 
and speed to make the most of it. A 
computer with superb graphics in 
monochrome or color. And a high reso- 
lution screen that’s easy on the eyes. 

For tomorrow, you'll get a com- 
puter with the future built in. With its 
modular architecture and seven expan- 


THE AT&T PC. 
THE COMPUTER WITH 
THE FUTURE BUILT IN. 


anes WS 


sion slots, it’s ready now to work with 
future technology, and meet your 
future needs. From additional power 
to multi-tasking capabilities, even to 
features yet to come, it can be easily 
enhanced as time goes by. 


That’s a commitment from AT&T. 
And the AT&T PC, the computer with 
the future built in. 

‘For more information, call your 
AT&T Account Executive, visit an 
authorized AT&T dealer, or call 
1-800-247-1212. 


WHEN YOU'VE GOT TO BE RIGHT. 
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Soft Pack or New 
Crush-Proof Box. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined Php Morris tac 1985 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





8 mg “tar!” 0.6 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, by FIC method. 





